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A Significant Reunion. 

THERE have been many exhibitions in this country, in 
recent years, of a broadening national spirit. But there 
has been nothing which compares, in significance and im- 
pressiveness, with the movement initiated by the foremost 
business men of the metropolis, and indorsed by the South- 
ern press and leading representatives of Southern opinion, 
for a joint parade in this city, on the 4th of July next, of 
the veterans of the Civil War—Union and Confederate. 

What a spectacle such a national reunion of the sur- 
vivors of the ghastly struggle of the ’sixties will present to 
the world ! No struggle in history ever appealed so acutely 
to sectional feeling, or so intensified, for a time, sectional 
passions and resentments, as that. It left everywhere a 
trail of blood and tears—on the one side poverty and 
despair, and on both shattered homes, widowhood, orphan- 
age, and open wounds. In other lands struggles like 
this have perpetuated themselves for centuries in racial 
antagonisms, in social disintegrations, and all the savageries 
of internecine strife. But here, with the return of peace, 
the men who had faced each other in stubborn battle ad- 
justed themselves to the new conditions with no thought 
of further contest, and now, at the end of a generation, 
there is not one survivor of the conflict among the van- 
quished who would not resent an imputation upon his 
loyalty to the flag and all it stands for. 

It means much, very much, for our future as a nation 
that the patriotic spirit—the underlying sentiment of 
brotherhood — is thus persistent and indestructible — the 
master force in our national life. A people who can thus 
see eye to eye and clasp hands in genuine, full-hearted 
friendship over the graves of their dead, slain in protracted 
sectional conflict, may front with confidence and hope 
the destiny that awaits them. Tbe stability of our in- 
stitutions and our steady progress toward a dominating in- 
fluence in the policies of the world, already assured, will be 
made doubly certain by the proposed reunion of the blue 
and the gray in the one-hundred-and-twentieth year of our 
independence as a nation. ; 


Retiring the Greenbacks. 


Mr. CLEVELAND’s recommendation that the greenback 
notes be retired, if taken alone, without any implication 
that their place is to be simultaneously filled by any other 
currency, would in effect, if it could be followed, precipi- 
tate a financial crisis compared with which that of the past 
two years would be only a zephyr. The sudden with- 
drawal of about one-half of our nominal currency, which 
means about two-thirds of our known currency, would be 
an act of vandalism in finance unparalleled since the con- 
quest of Constantinople by the Turks. 

Congress peremptorily and with great unanimity forbade 
the retirement of the greenbacks in 1867 after a brief ex- 
perience of its effects when tried by Secretary McCulloch, 
and has twice since renewed its ban upon this form of 
finance by statute. If Mr. Cleveland’s indorsement of Mr. 
Carlisle’s proposal to substitute bank-note currency for 
greenbacks is to be taken as fathering that proposition, it 
is chiefly notable as the final abandonment of the Jackson- 
Van Buren sub-treasury policy by the Democratic party as 
not only a failure and a fraud, but a quicksand which is 
undermining the national solvency. Had the Bank of the 
United States survived its struggle with Jackson in 1834, 
there could have been no greenbacks in existence to-day. 
The notes issued during our struggle with the seceding 
States in 1861-5 would all have been issued by the Bank 
of the United States, there would have been no legal ten- 
ders, and probably no suspension of specie payments and 
no premium on gold, or a very small one. 

Mr. Cleveland’s recommendation, if worth making at 
all, should have been so specitic as to afford some clew to 
the means by which he hopes to get the banks to issue the 
notes which will take the place of the greenbacks. At 
present the banks will not take any more notes at the terms 
offered, Creating a panic by a sudden contraction of the 
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currency, instead of creating a demand for more notes, 
would render the banks afraid to lend those they now 
have. 

Merely allowing the banks to have ten per cent. more 
notes on the same deposit of bonds than they are now en- 
titled to will not help the matter when the banks do not 
want what they can now get. The real burden is that 
bankers in States where capital earns from seven to twenty 
per cent. cannot afford to make its first investment in a 
three-per-cent. bond, in order to obtain notes of which it 
can make only one loan, and after that the notes loaned 
never return again to the bank that issues them, and con- 
sequently give that bank no facilities for further note 
lending except such as are possessed in an equal degree by 
every other member of the community. 

Of course the banks as a whole are not helped toward re- 
lieving the government of the function of issuing and re- 
deeming the notes by being offered the privilege of investing 
$500,000,000 of capital in the government’s three-per cent. 
bonds as the basis of note redemption. That purchase of 
bonds, notwithstanding they bear a sort of half-rate inter- 
est, is not desired by the banks, but is a burden. Nor is 
any such purchase of bonds by them necessary to make 
their own issue of $500,000,000 of new notes safe. There- 
fore Mr. Cleveland's proposal to get rid of the greenback 
burden by paying interest on it forever is unnecessary. The 
totality of the banks, national, State, and private, stands 
for about $3,900,0006,000 of banking capital, including de- 
posits, which is not far from eight-fold the quantity of new 
bank-notes necessary to fill the gap created by withdrawing 
the greenback: ind the Sherman silver-notes combined. 

The real ditheulty lies in the fact that the banks which 
have most of the capital and deposits, and are therefore best 
able to maintain redemption on the notes, are the large city 
banks, which are not in want of notes. They have hard 
work to keep out on loan their gratuitous deposits on which 
they pay no interest, and which in a few cases verge upon 
$30,000,000 for a single bank. 

On the other hand, the country and cross-road banks, 
which most desire the notes for lending, have almost no de- 
posits and small capitals, and hence, on the capital basis, 
ure but a poor security for redemption of the notes they 
would be all too eager to issue. The banks are like “sop’s 
ass going to mill with his double load, the stone in one end 
and the grist in the other. The country banks have all 
the need of notes, and the city banks all the capital for 
security. * 

In every other country—England, France, Scotland, Ger, 
many, Russia, Canada, Australia—the meal is divided 
through the branch system, all the little banks being 
branches of the few great banks. If that system were in 
vogue here all the banks in the country would become a 
syndicate acting as one bank, and the problem of assuring 
the issue and redemption of the notes jointly would be 
easy. Something like a branch system was in vogue under 
the old Bank of the United States, which had about thirty- 
five branches. 

Perhaps Cleveland and Carlisle may discover before they 
get far into the problem of devolving the greenback obliga- 
tion on to the banks, that not only would a government 
bank have been the best way to have kept the government 
out of the greenback dilemma, but that it is even now the 
best way to get out of it. C!eveland and Carlisle calling 
upon a Republican Congress to bail out the treasury by 
means of a pooling or nationalizing of the banking system 
would be interesting. The shade of Andrew Jackson might 
be stirred at seeing thirty-eight hundred national banks 
coming to the help of the treasury, in place of the one na- 
tional bank which he abolished. It would be like the call 
of Cesar to Cassius while swimming the rude Tiber, 
‘*Help me, Cassius, or I sink.” 


The Suffrage in South Carolina. 


fa HE South Carolina Constitutional Conven- 
- as tion has concluded its work and ad journ- 
er ed sine die. The principal interest in the 





constitution framed by it lies in the article 
concerning suffrage. In round numbers 
there are in the State one hundred and forty 
thousand adult male negroes and one hun- 
dred thousand adult male whites. The whole 
purpose of the convention was to disfranchise 
the former, while not depriving the latter of 
the suffrage, and to accoimpiish the result in 
such a way as not to conflict with the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

The new constitution reaches the end by providing for an 
alternative educational or property qualification,for voters. 
Any male adult who can read and write, or who pays taxes 
on three hundred dollars’ worth of property, has the right 
to vote; but inasmuch vs under this provision the illiter 
ate whites as well as the illiterate blacks would have been 
excluded, a proviso was added to the effect that for the next 
two years any person who cannot vote under either the prop- 
erty or educational qualific '’»n shall be given the right 
to do so for life if he can understand a section of the Con 
stitution of the United States when read to him by a reg- 
istration officer. The effect of this clause will be that all 
whites will be admitted without regard to their intelli- 
gence, while the blacks will be disfranchised on the con 
venient pretext that they cannot understand what may be 
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read to them, or by the equally convenient failure of the 
registration officer to give them an opportunity to demon- 
strate their intellectual capacity. After 1898 all males 
attaining their majority must comply with the educational 
or property qualification in order to ve allowed to vote. 

It admits of serious doubt whether this clause will stand 
the test of revision by the Federal courts; but however that 
may be, the fact remains that the Federa, Constitution is 
practically nullified by the intolerant majority in South 
Carolina politics, and it cannot be otherwise than that the 
disreputable stratagem employed to attain that result will 
be avenged in the future history of the State. 


The President’s Amazing Omission. 


Av the time of the enactment of the Wilson-Gorman 
Tariff Jaw now in force, President Cleveland denounced it 
as altogether unsatisfactory, and as involving ‘* party per 
fidy and party dishonor.” In the message recently read to 
Congress he applauds that tariff as positively beneficent. 

The present tariff has been in operation for a period of 
fifteen months. It went into effect under exceptionally 
favorable conditions. In the expectation of large reduc 
tions of duties under the new law, merchants had imported 
only such amounts of dutiable goods as were absolutely 
necessary, and the result was that when the Wilson-Gor- 
man act became a law there were enormous importations, 
and, according to the promises of its framers. there ought to 
have been a great increase of customs receipts. But, in- 
stead of this there was a falling off in revenue. Under the 
first fifteen months of the McKinley law the receipts were 
$451 ,299.201, and under the last fifteen months, $399,661 500, 
while during the same period under the present law the 
receipts were $373,796,648. There hive been only two 
months in the entire history of this law in which it did not 
produce a regular monthly deficit. The total deficit, in- 
cluding both internal revenue and customs receipts, has 
been, approximately, $72,000,000. This is the result of a 
law which Mr. Cleveland commends in contrast with the 
McKinley law, which prodaced not only sufficient revenue 
to meet all the expenses of the government, but also a hand- 
some surplus. 

The expenditures of the government under the present 
administration have exceeded the receipts by $127,927,254. 
During the same period the bonded indebtedness has been 


,increased by $162,315,400, ostensibly for the purpose of 


preserving the greenback redemption fund. The estimated 
expenditures submitted in the annual book of estimates for 
1897 show an increase over the estimates for 1896 of more 
than $10,500,000, and nearly $21,000,000 over the appro 
priations made by the last Congress for the current year. 
The supreme question of the hour is as to how the grave 
financial emergency thus presented shall be met — how 
revenue adequate to the needs of the government shall be 
provided ? But as to this matter of dominant national con- 
cern Mr. Cleveland makes no suggestion whatever. From 
the beginning to the end of his message not one word of 
recommendation is offered concerning it. 

But amazing as this omission on the part of the Presi 
dent certainly is, it is not more astonishing than his re 
fusal to recognize plain and obvious facts when they con 
flict with his personal opinions. Thus, in face of the figures 
showing that the McKinley tariff produced ample revenue 
for all the purposes of government, he declares that it was 
‘‘ inefficient ” for that purpose. Then, with the same per 
sistent contempt of the truth of history, he charges all the 
industrial depression and distress, the monetary derange 
ments and the embarrassments of the treasury, of the last 
two years or more, to the greenbacks and Treasury notes! 
It has often been claimed for Mr. Cleveland that he is aman 
of courage. If obstinate adherence to opinions which have 
nothing in reason or fact to support them is an evidence of 
courageous character, then the President's intrepidity is 
undoubted. But to most people his treatment of the finan 
cial and industrial questions will, we suspect, be regarded 
as neither honest nor courageous. It displays rather the 
audacity of the arrogant and headstrong man who believes 
himself to be tae one wise man in all the world. 


The Prevalence of Crime. 


WE seem, just now, to be passing through an epidemic 
of crime. Suicides, murders, burglaries, betrayals of trust, 
conspiracies against the rights of person and property, are 
prevalent everywhere. The suicidal mania is especially 
acute and widespread, extending to all sorts and conditions 
of men and women. Men kill themselves because they are 
overtaken by poverty and cannot provide for their families; 
others, troubled by marital infelicities, kill their wives and 
then take their own lives ; a father kills his baby girls and 
then blows out his brains because he is troubled by debt ; 
a broker takes his life because he has been wronged by a 
dishonest partner ; women swallow poison because of being 
disappointed in love, or to escape the exposure of illicit 
affections, or for some other reason equally inadequate, In 
one day, recently, as many as four would-be suicides were 
brought before a city judge, one of whom had taken poisoh 
because his friends had ** teased” him about his forthcom- 
ing marriage, while a second had tried to drown himself 
because, us he said, his wife was a ** new woman.” 

Not a day passes that the newspapers do not bring us the 
story of some fresh crime begotten cf despair, or lust, or 
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greed, or a spirit of vengeance lurking in some desperate 
soul. So violent and marked, indeed, are the criminal tend- 
encies of the time, that one having only a surface knowl- 
edge of our life as a people would conclude that we are as 
a nation given over to the control of the coarsest animal in- 
stincts ; that contempt of life and its sacredness, and of the 
moral law and its restraints, has become a national passion 
which dominates every condition and class of our popula- 
tion. 

It goes without saying that such a conclusion would be 
an utterly mistaken one. The vices which flaunt themselves 
so airily, the crimes which startle and menace, are not the 
outgrowth of conditions inherent in our national life. They 
are abnormal and exceptional. Our real life is that which 
finds expression in aspirations to the higher levels of 
achievement and enjoyment, and in a thousand forms of 
benevolent activity looking to the elevation and betterment 
of mental, social, and moral conditions—in hospitals, 
schools, churches, charities of every sort, in economic, sci 
entific, and sanitary schemes for the diminution of the dis- 
comforts and sufferings of the individual, and the enlarge- 
ment of his capacities and opportunities. The supreme aim 
of modern social effort is to minimize the force of the de- 
generate tendencies which manifest themselves in spectac- 
ular crimes ; and the ministries of the spirit of human 
brotherhood were never so broad in scope and so persistent 
in action as they are to-day with us. Back of all the crimes 
which sometimes startle us, and the scandals and debauch- 
eries Which confound the pure in heart, there is a pervad- 
ing righteousness which forms essentially both the basis 
and buttress of the national life, and which, in the long 
run, assures the security of every precious social interest, 
us well as the stability of the state. It is lamentable, in- 
deed, that vice and crime should exist, and that the Sub- 
merged Tenth of our population should so largely miscon- 
ceive the purposes and possibilities of life; but it is erro- 
neous, altogether, to assume that the class of offenses herein 
referred to reflects a dominant national tendency. 


Wholesome Suggestions. 


In a recent communication, Mrs. Eliza D. Keith (‘‘ Di 
Vernon’’), a member of the Committee for Public Instruc- 
tion of the National Council of Women, makes some sug- 
gestions relative to the practical application of patriotic 
principles to child-life which are eminently worthy of con- 
sideration. She insists, for instance, that the American flag 
should be displayed on every school-house, and that ail 
school children should be required to salute the flag in the 
school - room daily; that along with this they should be 
taught that good citizenship consists in obedience to author- 
ity, and the cultivation of self-reliance and fidelity to con- 
science as among the qualities of trustworthy character. 
Especial care should be given to their training in the nature 
of citizenship and its responsibilities. ‘* Help each child to 
feel,” she says, ‘‘that he has an interest in his block, his 
street, his town.” In San Francisco there is a boys’ neigh- 
borhood club, whose object is to care for gardens, plant 
shade-trees, and beautify the neighborhood. She believes 
this is a model worthy of emulation elsewhere. Children 
should be invited to take part in all national celebrations, 
and to contribute to all objects designed to diminish the 
evils of misrule. ‘*‘ Celebrate Arbor Day, and urge the 
children to cultivate the school grounds and raise tlowers 
for local festivals, as the children of California have done 
for their festas. Make the children feel that they are a 
part of the body-politic.” Other suggestions of the writer 
relate to the literary training of children and youth. They 
should be kept informed, she thinks, as to current events, 
and on this point she says : 

It is a good thing to pass a good pictorial around the class in school; 
such for instance, a8 LESLIE’s WEEKLY. even when the children are quite 
soung Let them look at the pictures. especially when an international 
yacht-race. the harnessing of Niagara, the electric lighting of Sacramento, 
the capital city of California, by power brought over a longer distance 
than that supplied by Niagara; or the exhibition of the cotton States, 
now in progress at Aflanta, are being illustrated. These pictures, and a 
few fitly spoken words by the teacher, will make the child grow up with 
a broader idea of his country and its relation to other countries than if 
he studied a few pages of dry history or never studies history at all. 
Try to avert the danger of provincialism Fill the hearts of the children 
vith love for those Americans who have endowed schools and made gifts 
to cities in the way of parks, drinking fountains, museums, and libraries 
In Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, the children’s play-ground stands as 
a monument to the liberality and public spirit of Sharon, once one of onr 
local millionaires. Encourage every child to feel that he ought to bene 
fit his country.” 

These are wholesome and timely suggestions. Much 
has been done, and is being done, in our public schools to 
foster the American spirit and inculcate a patriotic regard 
for those elements and qualities which constitute the real 
strength of national character; but more might be done, 
and will be done, when all instructors and parents come to 
see things in the light in which this writer presents them, 


Potash in Agriculture. 


Tue farmers of the United States are especially inter- 
ested in artificial fertilization. In all of the Eastern, in 
the Southern, and in many of the Western States, the 
lands have become exhausted or worn out by over-culti 
vation without return of plant food. The result is that 
ertificial fertilizers are now a necessity, and millions of 
dollars are expended every year for materials to replenish 
the soil. In fact, the larger part of the work of the agri 
cultural stations in the different States is devoted to what 
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are called: ‘‘ field tests,” or experiments with artificial or 
commercial fertilizers. 

The three most important substances wanted in worn- 
out and poor lands are: Nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash ; and fertilization or plant-feeding consists in sup- 
plying the soil with these elements. The recent investi- 
gations of German scientists have thrown new light upon 
the processes of plant growth and plant nutrition, hence 
new light upon the whole subject of fertilization. In- 
deed, it is only within the past ten or fifteen years that the 
success of potash fertilization in increasing the quantity 
and quality of crops has been demonstrated by an immense 
number of “ field tests ” in Europe and in the United States. 
The bulletins of the experiment stations for the past five 
years are full of information for farmers on this point. 


The only two available sources for a commercial supply 
of potash are: (1) from the various kinds of wood ashes, 
(2) from the famous Stassfurt mines in Germany. . The 
first-named supply is limited and decreasing in quantity ; 
the second is practically inexhaustible. The Stassfurt 
mines were originally worked for salt, but they now supply 
the agricultural world with potash salts, amounting to 
hundreds of thousands of tons annually. Thus these fer- 
tilizers have reached even greater importance than the 
Peruvian guano did some years ago. 


The Armenian Situation. 


THE situation in Armenia does not improve. Fresh 
massacres by the Turks and their Kurdish allies are re- 
ported almost daily. Meanwhile the representatives of the 
Powers at Constantinople continue their efforts to secure 
from the Porte the enforcement of the promised reforms in 
Armenia and adequate protection against further disturb- 
ances, but they are met as usual by prevarication and all 
possible methods of delay, and it has come to be believed 
that nothing short of force will induce the government to 
carry out its engagements and put an end to the rule of 
violence. It is gratifying to observe that the uppeals of 
the suffering Armenians for help are finding a ready re- 
sponse in this country and Great Britain, 

An interesting article on the Armenian situation, from 
the pen of a gentleman who recently made a journey across 
the country, is printed on another page. 


B. West Clinedinst. 


THE November number of the Book Buyer prints a por- 
trait of Mr. B. West Clinedinst and several of his well- 
known illustrations, together with a most discriminating 
article by Mr. John Gilmer Speed. The readers of LEsLIr’s 
WEEKLY have had the advantage of Mr. Clinedinst’s work 
for several years past, and have learned to appreciate the 
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excellent quality of his artistic productions. Indeed, it 
was in Lesire’s WEEKLY that Mr. Clinedinst made his 
fir-t essays in illustration, and inthis paperalso he achieved 
that distinction which now makes him so much sought after 
by the art directors of the great magazines and publishing 
houses. This is from Mr. Speed's article : 

** Among those who have achieved success in a calling which was but 
a second choice, is the young Virginian, Benjamin West Clinedinst, 
whose name is now so often seen affixed to charming pictures in the 
illustrated periodicals of the day Mr. Clinedinst’s father wished to be 
an artist himself, but was deflected from that career by parents who 
thonght thet there was not much honor in such a life; so, to be revenged 
on fate, he gave to his son the name of the man who seemed to him to 
represent the greatest artistic achievement. The son's first choice was 
to be a soldier, and he was educated at the Virginia Military Institute. 
When the time came for him to be examined for a commission it was 
found that his eyes were defective ; that he suffered from astigmatism, 
So this career was regretfally abandoned ; the sword and sabretache put 
aside for brush and palette.” 

It will eratify our readers to know that Mr. Clinedinst 
will coutinue in the future, as he has in the past, to bea 
frequent contributor to LeEsLin’s WEEKLY, 
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New Representatives in Congress. 


OnE hundred and sixty-two members of the present 
House of Representatives have never before served in that 
capacity. They are described as a good-looking, represent- 
ative body of men. Among the familiar faces ‘which are 
missed in the new House are those of Bland, of Missouri, 
who is succeeded by Joel D. Hubbard ; Holman, of Indi- 
ana, succeeded by James E. Watson ; Caruth, of Kentucky, 
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famous as a story -teller, whose seat is occupied by Walter 
Evans, L‘epublican ; Springer, of Illinois, who has been 
transferred to the Bench in Oklahoma, and is succeeded 
by James A. Connolly; Hatch, of Missouri, whose place is 
taken by C. N. Clark ; Wilson, of West Virginia, father of 
the “ reform ” tariff, who is succeeded by Alston G. Day- 
ton; ‘‘Tom” L. Johnson, of Ohio, whose constituents 
‘voiced their dissatis- 
faction with his free- 
trade views by elect- 
ing Theodore E. Bur- 
ton in his stead ; the 
,unutterable Breckin- 
ndge, of Kentucky, 
who has William C. 
Owens as his succes- 
sor. Other missing 
faces are those of By- 
num, of Indiana; 
“Champ” Clark, of 
Missouri; Enloe, of 
Tennessee; Kilgore, of 
Texas ; General Daniel 
Sickles and ‘‘ Tim ” Campbell, of New York ; and ** Lafe” 
Pence, of Colorado. One of the new members, Mr. Will- 
iam Alden Smith, from the 
fifth Michigan district, com- 
menced life as a newsboy, 
and has made his way by his 
own efforts to eminence at the 
Bar and great popularity, in- 
somuch that he carried his 
district, ordinarily Demo- 
cratic, by ten thousand ma- 
jority. 





Ww. C. OWENS. 
Photograph by Wybrant. 


A majority of the new mem- 





bers of the House are fully 
up to the average in point of JAMES A. CONNOLLY. 
intellectual equipment, and 

some of them sre likely to become conspicuous in the de- 
liberations of the session. The indications are that a mod- 
erate legislative policy will be adopted, as suggested by 
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Mr. Reed on assuming the speakership, and that reference 
will be had in all appropriations to the utmost economy in 
the management of all departments of the government. 
There is an urgent necessity for legislation whick will 
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VIRGINIA, 


raise the revenues to the level of indispensable expendi- 
tures, and with a President who is hostile to any radical 
tariff modifications, and a Senate which is uncertain, the 
attainment of this result will be difficult ; but confidence is 
expressed by the Republican leaders that some satisfactory 
plan for the relief of the treasury will be devised as soon 
as the situation takes definite shape, and all the conditions 
entering into it can be clearly ascertained and understood, 
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“THE FOREST ARDEN,” HOME OF MADAME MODJESKA, AT THE HEAD OF THE 
CANYON OF SANTIAGO, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


MADAME HELENA MODJESKA., 


Madame [lodjeska’s Home. 


THE home of Madame Helena Modjeska, in southern Califor 
nia, is one of the most picturesque in all that region. It is situated 
amid the wildest scenery, twenty-two miles from the Pacific 
and twenty-eight miles south of Los Angeles. The site was pur 
chased in 1874, and embraces some two thousand acres. The 
house is plain, broad, and rambling, but presents a most artistic 
aspect, being surrounded by orange, magnolia, and pepper trees, 
and environed by broad, smooth lawns, wi. diny walks, inviting 
arbors, and a wealth of flowers, shrubs, and vines. Over one 
hundred varieties of roses cluster about the door. The bungalow 
has eleven rooms, each of which opens upon a piazza. Madame 
Modjeska’s ‘‘ den” is the most attractive room in the house, be 
ing at once library and study, and is strikingly artistic in every 
detail of its arrangement. All the rooms are supplied with clear 
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WHEELMEN’S DAY AT THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION— BANQUET AT THE KIMBALL HOUSE, GIVEN TO VISITING CYCLISTS BY 
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‘ The president thereupon pronounced sentence of death, 


WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND WAR. 


XXXVII. 

BETWEEN THE ACTS. 
ND thus the Revolutionary madness 
spread and grew in feverish strength. 
| /3\ Fate, so busy with the leading charac- 
4 y), ters in this present narrative, paused 
T with de Fournier a fugitive from 
“ death ; his wife, Mathilde, at home in 
her husband's hotel, under the official 
protection of Grébauval; Marie 
Bruyset, shaken in health but untamed in 
spirit, a constant visitor at the Conciergerie, 
where prisoners and jailers knew her as *‘ the 
little mother”; Laroche, torn between his 
love for Marie and his devotion to France ; 
Madame Bertin and two of her daughters at 
rest, with other victims of the massacres of September 2d ; 
most of the servants of the Chateau de Louvet martyrs to their 
service, at the hands of Maillard and his crew ; the faithful 
Joseph unaccounted for ; Pierre Grappin safe behind his dis- 
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figurement ; the Duke de Louvet, rescued from the massacres, 
but still a prisoner ; and, when Mathilde most needed his watch- 
ful care, de Fournier ordered by the committee of the White 
Buttons on active duty in the interests of the royal family. 

The worst of the massacres over, sansculottism and murder 
were still kept busy, but in a more orderly way. Prisoners 
came and went. The mock trials of the Abbaye and the quick 
dispatch of the Conciergerie gave place to more formal action. 
The movement against ‘“‘domestic aristocrats,” however, still 
went on, concurrently with the fighting at the frontiers and the 
establishment of the republic, which may be said to have been 
born strong and powerful, and with teeth—a young giant, 
Robespierre, Marat, St. Just, and Danton surrounding its cradle 
and speaking in its name. 

Time passes : a second of history, but full of notable and im- 
pressive events. The conflict between the Girondists and the 
Jacobins ; the trial and execution of the king ; the removal of 
the queen from the Abbaye to the Conciergerie ; the conspiring 
friends of royalty now engrossed with schemes to rescue the 
queen ; Jaffray Ellicott keeping his head, but endangering it, 


all the same, as a member of the White Buttons ; the Duke de 
Louvet daily expecting to be ordered for execution, still remain- 
ing in durance and getting used to it, as people get used to 
everything : Paris to the guillotine, Mathilde to the visits of 
Grébauval and the silence of de Fournier—the eternal silence, 
as she believed. 

It is not difficult for the reader to conjure up for himself a 
sufficiently plausible scheme to account for the absence of de 
Fournier from Paris. Nearly every day had its plot for the 
rescue of the queen, the dauphin, and other members of the 
royal family. De Fournier’s military knowledge made him of 
special value in the latest scheme, and it only needed sufficient 
success to get her Majesty fairly outside the barriers to secure 
her safety, so well had de Fournier arranged his plans with the 
Austrian outposts. 

Mathilde found some consolation, amidst the general sorrow, 
in the fact that her father still lived. Grébauval had given 
evidence of his sincere desire to save him, inasmuch as every 
one of the duke’s prison companions had, one by one, fallen 
under the national machine. Her mother had become far more 
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reasonable and affectionate than she had ever 
known her. The surveillance of the Hotel de 
Fournier had been much relaxed as time went 
on. The 
duchess had not ventured to ask Mathilde to 


Grébauval was a constant visitor. 
see him, but Robespierre himself had called 
more than once in company with Grébauval. 
St. Just had also paid his respects to the duch- 
ess, who was acknowledged as a true repub- 
lican, and received in the questionable society 
of the time. She continually explained to Ma- 
thilde that all this was done in the family in- 
terest ; not alone that they might live, but that 
they might retain at least a portion of their 
impoverished estates. 

It is quite possible that Citoyenne de Louvet 
spoke the truth. Always an opportunist, from 
the first days of the Revolution she had been 
systematically warned of what was going to 
happen by the man Grébauval, a platform in 
whose ambition was marriage with her daugh- 
ter. In these latter days Grébauval’s passion 
for Mathilde had waned. There were many 
fascinating ladies in Paris who were delighted 
to give what Grébauval called his love their 
most complaisant consideration. He had no 
lack of admirers among the belles of the re- 
public, but this was not enough. He must be 
the husband of Mathilde. It was part of: his 
revenge for the accident of his birth... He de- 
sired it that he might write his name across the 
register of de Fournier. It would have been 
a keener joy to have taken her from him. — It 
must suffice to annex her, as part.of de Four- 
nier’s goods and chattels, and so he let her feel 
his contempt for her. She scorned his offer 
when he brought her his heart and his ambi- 
tion. Itwould be his turn now. He was mean 
enough to bring into his plots against her free- 
dom and self-respect all the animosity he had 
felt against the man whom she had preferred 
tohim. He never fora moment doubted the 
death of de Fournier. The truth was only 
known to Jaffray Ellicott and the Committee 
of Three at the Cercle des Boutons Blancs. 

And now it was the New Year. The old one 
had gone out ragged and torn, cut and gashed, 
a weary and battered pilgrim, foot-sore, heart- 
sore, decrepit; not put to bed calmly with the 
chiming of church-bells, the singing of carols, 
and the scent of spiced wines ; but flung head- 
long into his grave amidst the bellowings of the 
Revolutionary maelstrom and declarations of 
war from the four corners of the earth, an- 
swered with Danton’s ‘‘ gage of battle, the head 
of a king,” and such other portentous incidents 
and omens as prophecy might well have seen 
in John the Divine’s vision of the opening of 
the Fourth Seal. 


XXXVITZ. 
A GRIM BIT OF HISTORY. 

THE elastic law of suspects made it possible 
for the nunber of prisoners to become alaost 
unlimited. From three hundred they rose 
rapidly to three thousand. They were dis- 
posed at the Mairie, at La Force, at the Uoncier- 
gerie, at the Abbaye, at Saint Pélagie, and .t 
the Madelonnettes or women’s prison; and in all 
the state-prisons. Thiers and other chroniclers 
describe how at first, n.ixed with ordinary mal- 
efactors, they were flung upon straw. For a 
time their condition was pitiless. At length 
there were, as we have already seen, allevi- 
ations in the earliest days of the Revolution ; 
and, as months went on, the changes were still 
more compatible with human existence. 

Food was better served. The table was set 
with some regard to elegance. The relations 
between the prisoners were easier. Intimacies 
and friendships were established. Misfortunes 
brought people closer together. The Duke de 
Louvet and Joseph, his valet, were even on 
familiar terms. 

The male and female prisoners were enabled 
during the day to hold communion together. 
An open railing only separated them in the 
hours of recreation. The women’s court-yard 
was lively all day long. Before mid-day they 
washed their linen at the prison fountain, after 
which they promenaded, gentle and simple 
alike, many of them beautiful and in the height 
of fashion, some animated with a light-hearted 
disregerd of circumstances, others pathetic in 
their fears and sorrows. ~* 

Marie Bruyset had access to the Conciergerie 
at all hours. She had, first by her father’s in- 
fluence, and, lastly, by the magic of her own per- 
sonal force of character, become an institution 
of the place, welcomed alike by jailers and pris- 
oners ; and she had, on several occasions, had in- 
terviews with Marie Antoinette. Closely as the 
queen was guarded, it was a common thing for 
citizens to be allowed to see her, but not alone. 
The poor woman was never out of sight or hear- 
ing of the two gendarmes who watched her day 
and night. But they became so used to the 
coming and going of Marie Bruyset all over 
the prison that more than once she had obtained 
access to the queen without ceremony. When 


her Majesty was in bed, or dressing, she was 
separated from the officers on dirty by a screen. 
Marie had slipped behind thus temporary par- 
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tition and sat with the queen twice without 
observation beyond the merest recognition, One 
of the gendarmes, who seemed most in author 
ity, had made himself particularly agreeable to 


Marie, and she had responded to his attentions 


with a significance that gave him the highest 
satisfaction, not to say hope. He might well 
be proud of his conquest, for Marie Bruyset was 
worthy of even the far nobler admiration that 
she excited in the court-yard of the male prison- 
ers, not to mention the concierge himself. She 
was a human streak of sunshine in the prison, 
and she dressed the character with artistic care. 
She wore her dark hair in curls about her low, 
Gathered over her ears, it 
Her 
bonnet covered the head, closely frilled, and 
was tied under the chin with a bow of ribbon, 
and in Marie’s case was decorated with the re- 


compact forehead. 
was rolled up into a bunch in her neck. 


publican colors. The dress was long-waisted 
and full, with long narrow sleeves, the material 
bluish-gray and striped. High-heeled shoes and 
the manners of an aristocrat completed this 
bright, unusual figure, which illuminated the 
Conciergerie, a concession both to the prisoners 
and their guardians. Marie brought her pen- 
cil and her brushes and made studies of both, 
and also played the part of coquette to perfec- 
tion, considering that her heart was devoted to 
Jaffray Ellicott. 

While this life of apparent gayety went on, 
every day carried fresh victims to the guil- 
lotine; and it was the knowledge that any 
moment might be their last that fired some 
prisoners with a reckless courage and kept 
others equally depressed. Dauban, in his *‘ His- 
tory of the Prisons,” gives an extract from a 
letter written from the Conciergerie by the 
Duke de Louvet to his friend, Monsieur Bertin, 
who, in the character of a workman, had suc- 
ceeded in living, with his daughter—undiscov- 
ered by the police, or regarded as dead—in a 
poor room on the sixth story of a house in 
the Marais. Bertin knitted stockings, and his 
daughter assisted in the grocery shop on the 
ground floor, for a living. _ Monsieur Joseph 
had opened up communications with the duke, 
and Marie Bruyset was the intermediary letter- 
carrier. 

‘*T shall not take any pleasure in losing my 
head,” the duke wrote.. ‘‘ I shall defend it by 
all the means that honor permits and that the 
purity of an unassailable conscience furnishes. 
After that you may be quite satisfied concern: | 
ing me. 

‘*What you tell me of yourself seems to me 
of good enough omen, but changes nothing in 
my view of the future. I will not make a fool 
of myself with any hope ; it would be too cruel 
to be deceived by it. I will await events with 
firmness. Need I say that I should welcome 
with joy the moment that would restore me to 
life. I have already looked death in the face, 
not only with intrepidity, but even with calm- 
ness ; it is, without cessation, present to my 
eyes so as to familiarize me with it to the point 
of not wanting courage. My grief is in the 
sorrow of my wife and Mathilde. They have 
already tasted the bitterness of the cup in the 
death of our dear de Fournier,<as you have, 
in the loss of those loved ones, your daugh- 
ters. , 

**T am beginning to be weary of living. I 
‘am daily expecting to be allowed to see my 
daughter. 
She has obtained for herself many concessions 
at the hands of Grébauval. Hitherto prisoners 
at the chateau, they are now in durance at the 
Hotel de Fournier. Before I make the ac- 
quaintance of the guillotine I may hope to see 
them both. Through the medium of ‘the little 
mother,’ the only vision of light and life that 
cheers this abode of death, I understand that 
Mathilde is now allowed the liberty of her 
mother to go about the city ; so I may look for 
them any day. I expect it will be to take my 
leave. When Iam called before the Tribunal, 
dear friend, I shall show them how a gentle- 


My wife also promises me a visit. 


man of France can carry himself in the pres- 
ence of vile usurpers ; and when 
the last, God will give me strength to die with 
fortitude and dignity, as our good King Louis 
died, on the beautiful words of that intrepid 
priest, ‘Son of Saint Louis, ascend to Heaven.’” 


it comes to 


XX XIX, 
DUKE AND JOSEPH BEFORE 
LUTIONARY TRIBUNAL, 


THE THE REVO- 


THERE is a little ‘“‘ History of the Concier- 
gerie” which the guide within the gates will 
sell to you for a couple of francs, in which you 
may read portions of this letter of the Duke de 
Louvet, with other details of the time. He will 
show you the hall of the Girondists, which be- 
came their prison ; the bare stone cell of Marie 
Antoinette, and the door through which she 
passed to appear before the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal. Among those who preceded her was the 
Duke de Louvet, who, almost immediately after 
he had passed his letter through the railings into 
the hands of Marie Bruyset in the women’s 
court-yard, was summoned, for the second and 


last time, to appear before the president and 
jurors of the tribunal. 

The jury was made up of two sections formed 
of individuals taken almost from 
among the fiercest and most enthusiastic of the 
Revolutionists. They the 
formed and the most ignorant of men, Jacques 
Renaud, who shouted ** Vive le Deputé Grébau- 
val !” in the eighth chapter of this history, and 


haphazard 


included best-in- 


his comrade, Neroc, were both jurymen. 

When the jurors of the Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal had heard the arguments for and against 
the prisoners before the court, they retired into 
their chamber to deliberate on the documents 
which would be presented to them. Sometimes 
there were no documents, and often there was 
no deliberation. Everything was arranged in 
advance. <A juror had two lists—the names of 
the victims and of those who were to be ac- 
quitted. While this juror was doing his work, 
your Conciergerie guide will tell you, his col- 
leagues walked about the passages or went up- 
stairs to breakfast at the porter’s, who kept a 
refreshment-room. The prisoners were then 
shut up under the guard of as 
Finally, the re-appearance of the ju- 


many gen- 
darmes. 
rors occurred at the end of three-quarters of an 
hour. The president formally demanded of 
them, ** Has there existed a conspiracy against 
the unity and indivisibility of the republic, 
against the liberty and the safety of the French 
people ¢ Are So-and-so guilty of this con- 
spiracy ?” 

In the few cases of acquittal the reply would 
be in the negative, the first juror alone speak- 
ing. In the case of a condemnation the formal 
reply was, ‘‘On my honor and my con- 
science, the fact is unquestionable and, in 
words of reproach and contumely, sentence of 
death was pronounced ; and when justice was 
in a special hurry the victim would be taken 
straightway to the guillotine. Usually, how- 
ever, he or she had the respite of a few hours, 


” 


sometimes of days, and occasionally—a most un- 
usual thing—of weeks. 

It was before this tribunal that the Duke de 
Louvet, Joseph, his valet, and other prisoners 
were arraigned. The charge was the general 
one of conspiring against the republic, with, as 
regarded Joseph and his master, the added 
crime of resisting the officers of the law and 
beinig accessory to the murder of certain sol- 
diers of the National Guard ag¢ting as an escort 
to a prisoner duly and formally in the bands of 
the law. 

Fouquier-Tinville, the public accuser, 
brief in his words and sombre in his manner. 
He had nothing to regret during the day. 
Every prisoner had been condemned. 


was 


Those 
among whom de Louvet and Joseph were ar- 
raigned, as they looked upon him and heard his 
voice, must have given up all hope. 

Below the president’s chair sat Jaffray Elli- 
cott, sent to report the proceedings to Grébau- 
val, who was himself an occasional spectator, if 
not a participator in these tragic travesties of 
justice. The violent death of Marat had ac- 
centuated the action of the police, the magis- 
tracy, and the Revolutionary Tribunal, and at 
the same time had struck a thrill of anxiety in 
the breasts of the Revolutionary leaders. Gré- 
bauval, without counting the possible opposition 
of Robespierre, had resolved to let the Duke de 
Louvet go. His chAteau was already doomed 
to confiscation. Only Grébauval’s personal in- 
sistence. on the ground of his forthcoming mar- 
riage with Citoyenne Mathilde, kept the Hotel 
de Fournier from the grip of the law.” 

** And now, Georges de Louvet, 
duke, and you, Joseph Millet, you have heard 


ci-devrant 


the charges against you ; you were one and the 
same in the plot against the Convention and the 
government of the country, master and man. 
What have you to say ?” 

Joseph looked at his master. 

The duke, bearing himself with the dignity of 
a nobleman who had reason to be proud of his 
descent the 
‘* Citizen President, if it is permitted, I would 


and his services to state, said : 
ask your clemency for my servant.” 

‘* He will defend himself. 
you.” 

‘*He cannot defend himself, may it please 
you, Citizen President. 
that whatever brings him within the law was 
done at my instigation. His only crime is that 
he has been faithful in his service.” 

‘*What have you to say on your own be- 
half ?’ asked the president, paying no attention 
to the duke’s appeal. ‘‘Do you deny that you 
have conspired atainst the republic ?” 

** As this man by my side was faithful to his 
master, so was I to mine.” 

** And who was yours ?” 

** The king, whom you have slain.” 

A murmur ran through the court. 
felt his heart beating with anxiety. 

** You would have fought for the man Capet, 


My question is to 


He will never confess 


Jaffray 


whom you called king ?” 

*“*T reply that you may call his Majesty what 
you please, but he was your kin.” 

* You do not help your position by treating 
the court with contempt, But your manner is 
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compatible with the tyranny you fostered in 
the past and which has brought you here to- 
day, by a just reversal of fate.” 

‘*T supported the constitution of France, to 
which I was bound in honor and by oath. I was 
not against any reform that should be sanc 
tioned by the states of the realm. 
I have fought her battles in 


I am a sol- 
dier of France. 
the field. I have represented her interests at 
foreigu courts. I would at any time have sac- 
rificed my life in her cause. I do not fear losing 
it now.” 

A few, more daring than the rest in the mot- 
ley crowd of lookers-on, cheered the 
speech, but were immediately shouted down. 


brave 


‘* The king being deposed by the people, who 
are the fountain of law and honor, you drew 
your sword against her patriot soldiers ?” 

‘*T did not, Citizen President.” 

‘You were present at their assassination. 
You accompanied the assassins to St. Germain; 
you are the father-in-law of Henri Lavelle, the 
prisoner whom they rescued, the friend of 3er- 
tin and others, who, joining with two renezade 
Swiss, struck down a commissary of police, a 
captain of the National Guard, and killed out- 
right several of the men under their 
mand ?”’ 

‘It was a pretty fight,” said the duke, witha 
smile. ‘Only Frenchmen could have fought 
so well ; only Frenchmen know how to use the 
It is Greek and Greek 
when Frenchmen fight.” 

A cheer broke out among the crowd. It was 
led by a big, burly, simple-looking fellow, 
whom we know as Daniel; but he kept his 
secret well. 


com- 


sword like gentlemen. 


‘It isa pity that you should not have drawn 
your sword on the right side.” 

‘*T have had no opportunity, Monsieur Presi- 
dent. 
my son-in-law, and fought for France, king or 
no king, if the honor of our word could have 
been a guarantee of our honesty.” 

‘*We know what that going to the frontier 
means, Citizen Duke. 
in her need, to return with her foes.” 


I would have gone to the frontier with 


The desertion of France 


‘I do not defend the emigrants,” said the 
duke. ‘‘ Nothing would have induced me to 
emigrate ; nor would it now, even to escape the 


vengeance of your tribunal. Life is sweet, if 


it is to be shared with those we love. I have 
a wife and daughter. You have made my 
daughter a widow,as you have made the 


queen. It will break her heart if you make her 
fatherless. For that reason [I would — esire to 
live. Conscious that I have done nothing to de 
serve death, I will not burden my conscience 
with a lie to save.my head.” 

‘**You have forfeited it, to begin with, in 
that you are an aristocrat, hostile to the repub- 
lic, an enemy in our borders, a possible ally of 
the enemies without. Your case will be consid- 
ered by the jury. Sit down.” 

The duke, with a sigh, took a pinch of snuff, 
and fixed his eyes upon Joseph, who, as he 
stood forward, looked a distinguished an 1 in 
tellectual citizen compared with the rough, 
thick-set president. 

‘** Your plea is that you did what your master 
told you? Is that so ?” 

‘* No, it is not, Monsieur le President. My 
plea is that I only did what I thought was my 
duty. I have no feeling against France. Why 
should [¢ It is my birthplace. I was born in 
Paris, and have as much right to live here in 
freedom as any man.” 

‘** But not to abuse it,” said the president. 
‘* You took part in the rescue of Henri Lavelle, 
ci-devant Comte de Fournier ?” 

* It is true. 

** You fought against the national troops ?” 

‘*T defended myself.” 

** You were not attacked.” 

** Yes; the soldiers fired first, and without 
warning.” 

‘* They were defending their prisoner.” 

‘*T was defending myself.” 


” 


‘You accompanied Henri Lavelle and Ma 
thilde Louvet to St. Germain ?” 

“Ta.” 

‘ You endeavored to get them on board a ves 
sel, that they might leave France ?”’ 

‘**God help me, I did so, and failed.” 

* You regret that 7?’ 

‘* With all my heart.” 

“Sit down ; the jury will take counsel on 
your case.” 

The jury retired and visited the restaurant 
in the building, where they drank heavily, the 
names of both Joseph and the duke being on 
their list to be condemned. 

On their return into court their spokesman 
answered to the president’s question, that on 
their honor and conscience they found the pris- 
oners guilty. 

The president thereupon pronounced sentence 
of death. 

‘* My poor, dear friend !” said the duke, lay- 
his hand affectionately 


ing 


shoulder 


upon Joseph’s 


*My dear, good master !” said Josepn, 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Thomas B. Reed. 


‘‘T TELL you, he’s a.cute one,” is the way a 
citizen of Portland, Maine, expressed his admi- 
ration of Speaker Thomas B, Reed, in conver- 
sation with me last summer. That is the esti- 
mate of Mr. Reed which, I believe, is held by a 
great many people. Whatever the, think of 
him politically, they admire him for his quaint 
sayings and clever doings, and for his shrew4- 
ness in making the most of every opportunity. 
This estimate applies to Mr. Reed the individ- 
ual quite as much as to Mr. Reed the politician. 
Lacking almost entirely in that personal mag- 
netism which draws a great army of unknown 
friends to the support of some men, Mr. Reed 
still commands admiration which is nowhere 
stronger than among his fellow-townsmen. I 
have met evidences of the same admiration for 
him in distant places, too—admiration often 
grudgingly given by those who were classed 
among Mr. Reed’s political foes. 

Though Mr. Reed is lacking in personal mag- 
netism, he is not without the ability to make 
friends ; and he possesses, too, the unfortunate 
faculty of making enemies. His sharp tongue 
has driven from him a great many sensitive 
men Who should have been his friends. Mr. 
Reed’s tongue-wounds are like a rapier’s thrusts 

deep and hard to heal. ‘‘ Cuteness” has its 
value, but it often carries its own punishment. 

It is not unusual for the keen-tongued man to 
be sensitive. Mr. Reed is a good deal of a phi- 
losopher, but he is not thick-skinned. He has 
character enough to conceal his hurt to most 
men ; but his cuticle has been painfully rasped 
at times when he has seemed most calm and 
self-contained. This was especially true during 
his experience as speaker of the House. One of 
the political traditions of that period represents 
Mr. Reed pounding a pillow vigorously at night, 
under the impression that it was the head of 
Springer of [linois, or Rogers of Arkansas. 

The test by which a public man is judged 
best is the test of private life—for too many 
men figure in the public eye in false characters. 
Many gain a reputation for wit whose conver- 
sation is dull and heavy; many for honesty of 
purpose, whose only thought is policy; and, in 
fact, there is so much sham in public life that 
one who has seen below the surface is likely to 
take a cynical view of all that he sees above it. 
Very few public men followed into private life 
preserve their accepted characters. Mr. Reed 
is one of the few. Conversationally he is as 
bright and entertaining as in any of his public 
speeches ; and there is a genuineness about all 
he says and does which commands admiration. 

I spent a very pleasant day with Mr. Reed 
last summer. I went to Portland on a mission 
which was only half accomplished. I wanted 
to see the ex-speaker in his home—to learn how 
he was spending the summer days ; and I want- 
ed to get from him an interview for publica- 
tion. Isaw Mr. Reed, but I did not get the in- 
terview. With characteristic frankness he told 
me that what he said was so often miscon- 
strued that he had been obliged to abandon 
magazine work. He could hardly hope that a 
newspaper publication would escape similar 
misconstruction and criticism, and he declined 
flatly to be quoted on any topic, however tri- 
fling. He declined, also, to be “ a party” tothe 
act of having his photograph taken either in his 
office or in his library. These things being 
clearly understood, Mr. Reed and his inter- 
viewer found themselves a little embarrassed 
for a silent minute. Then Mr. Reed relieved 
the situation by suggesting a drive about the 
beautiful city of Portland. 

Mr. Reed is fond of Portland--so fond of it 
that when he bought a summer home at Grand 
Beach he made a serious concession to the wishes 
of his wife and daughter. Portland is a good 
enough summer home for Mr. Reed, and he 
spends the greater part of the warm season there 
in the long recess of Congress. He is a man who 
thoroughly enjoys his home ; who likes tospend 
the long days reading or writing in the hall- 
room on the second floor of his house, which he 
ses as a den; and who luxuriates in the view 
f the cloud-capped White Mountains which 
“an be seen on a clear day from the roof of his 
awelling. Mr. Reed is a domestic man and a 
student. He spent the whole of the past sum- 
mer with his family, and during all that peri- 
od he was reading and writing steadily. His 








MR. REED’S SUMMER COTTAGE, 
From a drawing by himself. 


chief occupation has been the study of law. He 
is keeping in touch with his profession, so that 
he will have an occupation if he should drop 
out of public life. Mr. Reed has no disposition 
to retire to private life at present, but he real- 
izes the uncertainties of politics. 
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Mr. Reed is a man of liberal education, and 
among other things he is a lin zuist. He speaks 
and reads French fluently, though whether his 
speech is tinctured with that twang for which 
his English tongue is famous, Ido not know. 
He knows some Italian and Spanish also among 
modern tongues. He is well informed in gen- 
eral literature, and he is especially well versed 
in the political history of England and the 
United States. He is not above reading novels, 
and he finds especial relaxation in the French 
novel. 

Mr. Reed writes when he is in the mood. He 
sets himself no task. When he has magazine 
work to do he often postpones it till the last 
minute because he is not ‘+1’ the mood.” When 
his inspiration comes he writes often far into 
the night. His thoughts flow freely, and he 
makes few corrections in manuscript. 

Writing is a severe exertion for Mr. Reed, 
for he actually writes what he cOmposes. He 
does not use a stenographer, and he writes in a 
slow, square, legible hand. But for the mental 
exaltation which it brings him, I am afraid Mr. 
Reed would not be tempted often to take his 
pencil in hand, for he is of sluggish physical 
disposition—not an unusual condition in a man 
so active mentally. 

Mr. Reed keeps an office in Portland, but he 
does not practice law. His Congressional du- 
ties make so great a demand on his time that he 
feels he cannot serve another master ; so the 
law practice waits on that time when he shall 
be retired to private life. The business of a 
Congressman is an absorbing occupation to a 
conscientious man. Mr. Reed is conscientious. 
He keeps his promises, he makes good all his 
contracts, he has kept himself free from entan- 
glements with doubtful business ventures. Dur- 
ing his first incumbency of the speakership he 
even sent back to the railroad companies all but 
one of the annual passes which were showered 
on him. In the case of one railroad Mr. Reed’s 
sense of humor asserted itself. The road was so 
far West that it would have taken three or four 
days traveling to enable the speaker to use his 
privilege. He thought it was hardly worth 
while to spend two cents on that pass, so he 
kept it. Mr. Reed told me of the pass incident 
in the course of a long conversation in his 
rooms at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
some years ago. It was a conversation which 
was not intended for publication, and I have 
never seen Mr. Reed quoted on the subject of 
public men and railroad passes. He does not 
criticise other public men who accept privi- 
leges from railroads, but he does not believe in 
accepticg them for himself. I think this is 
characteristic of Mr. Reed—to do what is right 
because he believes it to be right, and not be- 
cause of the credit he may gain for doing it. 

Mr. Reed’s personal tastes are simple. He be- 
lieves in comfort without regard to more than 
the decent conventionalities of life. Noman of 
Mr. Reed’s peculiar build would have put on a 
colored shirt and a sash if he had had a sensi- 
tive regard for public opinion. Mr. Reed has 
a mild contempt for what is known as ‘“so- 
ciety,” yet social intercourse with bright people 
is one of his most valued recreations. A ‘ func- 
tion” he despises, but a small gathering of con- 
genial men and women or a jolly card-party he 
thoroughly enjoys. He does not shrink from 
public criticism or admiration, but he dislikes 
the ‘‘ personal” feature of daily journalism, 
and he would be vastly indebted to the editors 
if they would let his mustache and his bicycle 
alone. The mustache, by the way, has disap- 
peared from his face since the portrait of him, 
used in connection with this article, was taken. 

On the whole, Ihave found Mr. Reed as pleas- 
ing a study personally as he is politically, and 
quite as admirable in one respect as in the 
other. As there are two accepted views of Mr. 
Reed politically, it is perhaps as well to add that 
I am one of his warmest political admirers. 

GEORGE GRANTHAM BAIN. 


AY ERS: 
The Latest * Trilby.”’ 


‘““TRILBY” seems to have made her home 
definitely at the Garden Theatre. She is not 
always the same person—she may ‘ave a differ- 
ent name and personality in private life, but 
behind the foot-lights, in the soldier’s coat and 
misfit slippers over presumably beautiful feet, 
she is the T'ri/by of the book and the fancy ; an 
imaginative public demands no more. 

Blanche Walsh is the latest 7'ri/by, and the 
picture she presents is Trilbyesque in every 
charming detail. The subtle tenderness and 
extreme femininity of the wonderful, contra- 
dictory character may at times escape Miss 
Walsh in her interpretation, for a sunbeam is 
an elusive thing to hold, but in the more forci- 
ble shadings she is the 7ri/by of the book—just 
as rompish, fun-loving, provokingly attractive, 
and lovable. 

Miss Walsh first played this part during an 
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illness of Miss Harned’s when the play was first 
put on. She found herself facing this emer- 
gency at noon one Saturday, knowing not one 
line of the play, and facing a row of costumes 
made for a shorter and plumper woman. 

It was a difficult test, but she was equal to it. 
First because she has indomitable will and 
courage, and because she is a marvelously quick 
‘*study.” She mastered the first act and half 
of the second in three-quarters of an hour, the 
rest she studied behind the scenes during the 
waits, and while the maid was pinning and 
pinching on the gowns made for another T'rilby. 
It was a situation demanding a cool head and 
intense application. Think of this, young so- 
ciety enthusiasts of the drama, who long to 
play Pauline to some favorite’s Melnotte—the 
mimic existence in the limelight’s glare is ‘‘ not 
all beer and skittles.” ; 

If you go up the boulevards on a sunny morn- 
ing you are almost certain to see Miss Walsh. 
She may be riding a horse, or more probably a 
bicycle ; or she may be walking fast with a fox- 
terrier at her heels and a big chrysanthemum 
in the button-hole of her immaculate waistcoat. 
She seems made for a horse and a canter. There 
is about her an air of exuberant health, uncon- 
querable vitality, and the smoothness of the 
well-controlled lines which bespeak the athlete. 

She has the Irish figure, broad of shoulder, 
easy, straight, small of hip and waist—the type 
of Irishwoman seen in the hunting counties of 
the green isle, where no meet is complete with- 
out half a score of these intrepid young Ama- 
zons whose habits fit like another skin, who fear 
neither stream nor five-harred gate, and who 
frequently leave half their skirt upon a brambly 
hedge in a mad effort to be in at the death. 

New York is familiar with the details of Miss 
Walsh’s history. It has been told a score of 
times. The daughter of a local politician with 
a nickname not euphonious, she was born in 
New York. She has lived always in the politi- 
cal atmosphere of this materialistic town, learn- 
ed her multiplication-table at one of the public 
schools down town, studied in an American 
school of acting, and made her début with an 
American “star.” 

Her first appearance was as Olivia in 
“Twelfth Night” with Marie Wainwright. 
She was Queen Elizabeth with the same actress 
in ‘‘ Amy Robsart.” But probably the most 
important work she has done prior to Trilby 
was her creation of the part of the wife in Bron- 
son Howard’s ‘‘ Aristocracy.” She has also ap- 
peared as Zamora in *‘ The Honeymoon.” Dur- 
ing an engagement in the Washington Stock 
Company she first attempted farce, appearing 
there in ‘‘ Pink Dominoes,” ‘‘ The Cleft Stick,” 
‘“*My Awful Dad.” Very recently, at the Amer- 
ican, she was seen as the villainous heroine in 
‘“‘The Great Diamond Robbery.” This was a 
part hated by the gallery, yet breathlessly 


‘watched, and for the first time Miss Walsh 


knew how it felt to be hissed. She enjoyed it— 
it was rather refreshing to throw the reins 
away just for afew hours and be a woman whose 
sentiments made the peanut-lover up in the 
shadows grow cold from excitement and hot 
from disapprobation—to find herself talking of 
her ‘‘ next murder” as calmly as if it were her 
next gown. Probably for the first time faintly 
understanding how crime, like snails with a 
good French sauce, may be an acquired taste. 

Miss Walsh was asked very recently what sort 
of heroine she most inclined to. 

‘**T love Trilby,” she said, in a soft, emphatic 
way; ‘I loved the book, and it simply delights 
me to be that bohemienne, the friend of the 
three Englishmen. Next best to the delicate, 
artistic tone of Trilby I love romance. I en- 
joyed very much my training with Marie 
Wainwright. Oh, by the way, I want to tell 
you of a little play that to me seems arare gem. 
I played in it in Washington, and, to be frank, 
I never liked myself so well in anything. It’sa 
one-act piece, called ‘ Romeo’s First Love,’ by 
A. E. Lancaster. The story is founded on the 
passing mention Shakespeare makes to Rosa- 
lind before Romeo met Juliet and really loved. 
She is shown to be a cold, worldly coquette, a 
woman of the world who regards Romeo as a 
lovesick boy fit for amusement. I played the 
part of Romeo—and I want to play it again. 
Just as soon as possible I hope to give this in 
New York.” 

‘* What play attracts you most in an ambi- 
tious way ?” 

‘** Fedora.’ What possibilities there are in 
a part like that. Difficult—yes! But it would 
be worth studying for years in silence, worth 
failing many times, if at last I could rise to the 
heights required by such a great dramatic 
play.” 

In the worle of books, also, her taste inclines 
to the forcible, intense, dramatic. She shares 
one taste with Queen Victoria—a great admira- 
tion for the works of Marie Corelli—but partic- 
ularly for the book which created a furor of 
abuse and eulogy in England—the story of the 
Christ in a novel—‘* Barabbas.” 

Among the hundreds of other boo's filling a 
pretty book-case in her comfortable ** den” are 
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‘* The Prisoner of Zenda,” ‘‘ A Story of an Af- 
rican Furm,” ** The Heavenly Twins,” most of 
Stanley Weyman’s and Conan Doyle’s, besides 
the standard works of Dickens and Thackeray, 
to which Miss Walsh, like so many others, is 
glad to peacefully return-after a* wrestle with 
some of the problem novels of the day. 

There are many actors who confess to a great 
love for their art, but a detestation for the pro- 
fession, with its hardships, disillusions, and jeal- 
ousies. Miss Walsh is not one of these. She 
loves the stage and all the smallest incidentals 
attending a theatrical career—the rush and rub- 
bish behind the scenes, the cues, the smell of 
grease -paint—all. The fatigues of travel she 
does not mind, and the narrow-minded at- 
tempts at oppression, the malicious jealousies so 
loudly complained of, have never shadowed her 
rosy professional life. She says she considers 
herself a very fortunate woman, and she is. To 
appear as the heroine of a world-famous play, 
at one of the best metropolitan theatres, may 
well be considered a triumph. 

KaTE JORDAN. 


People Talked About. 


=IT may be that the prize of ten thousand 
dollars he has won from the Herald will entice 
Julian Hawthorne back to civilization from his 
romantic but not altogether satisfactory home 
in Jamaica. He went there about two years 
ago in search of the Saragossa Sea and the 
vivid local color that invests everything around 
the Spanish main, but it is not certain that it 
has not palled on him a little. His success in 
winning the Herald prize is a matter of con- 
gratulation, for it may stimulate him to the 
production of a ‘“‘ House of the Seven Gables” 
or a “ Blythedale Romance.” 

= Yvette Guilbert announces that her trip to 
America is for business reasons—to round out 
her fortune to a figure that will permit her to 
live on the income. She affects no sentimental 
interest in us, and her confession is pleasingly 
frank. Mademoiselle Guilbert has been thrifty 
with her earnings, and is reputed to be worth 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars. Her ca- 
reer has lasted for five years, and began with 
an accidental gain of public favor in a second- 
class Paris concert-hall. She now receives the 
largest salary ever paid to a café chantaunt 
favorite. 

=Like Hall Caine, Thomas Hardy began his 
career as an architect, and wrote two unsuc- 
cessful novels before he made literature his pro- 
fession. One of these earlier efforts, written 
when he was thirty-one, was ‘“ Under the 
Greenwood Tree,” which grew in popular favor 
after the novelist had become famous. Mr. 
Hardy is not physically a robust man, and toa 
stranger he looks anzemic, for his skin is sallow 
and his manner listless. He lives in Dorset- 
shire, in a country house that he planned and 
partly built himself. 

=It will gratify the many friends of Mark 
Twain to learn that he has achieved a big suc- 
cess in his lecture tours through Australia. He 
has been féted right and left ; at Melbourne 
he had an official reception, and was enter- 
tained at a banquet, at which the chief magis- 
trate presided ; and his lectures have been a 
financial success from the start. It is not im- 
possible tha? he may be able to rehabilitate his 
business fortunes as the result of this round- 
the-world trip. 

Senator Olney keeps early hours for a Cab- 
inet officer. He is at his desk and busy with his 
mail at eight o’clock, but in fair weather he is 
away at four for a game of tennis or some other 
form of out-door exercise. The brusque man- 
ner that has been alleged against him is more a 
matter of newspaper report than a fact, and he 
is popular with his subordinates. Physically 
he is the soundest member of Mr. Cleveland’s 
Cabinet. 

Mrs. Cleveland, since she has become ma- 
tronly and devoted to her children, seems anx- 
ious to avoid conspicuity, and whenever she 
appears in public is quietly gowned and unob- 
trusive in manner. She has lost something of 
the attractiveness of person which once dis- 
tinguished her, having become fleshy, and 
dressing generally in black, ‘‘and sometimes 
shabby black at that.” $ 

=The disreputable Breckinridge, who was 
rejected by the Seventh Kentucky District at 
the last Congressional election, proposes to be a 
candidate for his‘old place next year, and ex- 
presses great confidence that he will win. That 
may prove to be the fact, but it can only come 
about as the result of a moral decadenée of the 
electorate wholly inconceivable to any pure- 
minded observer. 

=Senator Brice, of Ohio, has discovered since 
the recent election in that State that * his rail- 
road interests have become so important as to 
require his entire time.” He is glad, therefore, 
of the opportunity to retire from politics. Re- 
membering how stubbornly he fought to retain 
the place he has never filled nor honored, this 
discovery must be regarded as not altogether 
voluntary. 
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MISS WALSH AS ‘ TRILBY.” . : MISS WALSH AS ‘‘ ROMEO.” 
Copyright photograpn, 1895, by Falk. ¥ . ; : Copyright photograph, 1893, by Falk. 
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MISS WALSH AS THE HEROINE IN ‘‘ THE GREAT DIAMOND ROBBERY.’ 
Photograph by Falk. 
MISS WALSH AS THE WIFE IN ‘‘ ARISTOCRACY.” MISS WALSH IN “ THE GIRL I LEFT BEHIND ME,” 


Copyright photograph by Falk. Photograph by Falk. 
Mmlss BLANCHE WALSH 
{N BER LEADING ROLES, WITH HER LATEST PHOTOGRAPH AS “TRILBY.”"—{Sex Page 419) 
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1, Mt. Ararat, from the Kurdish encampments on the Turkish slope. 2. Erzeroum, capital of Armenia, where the receut massacres were committed. 3. Bayazid, Turkish stronghold near Mt. Ararat, bombarded 
by Russians in 1°/8. 4. A Turkish dervish and his wife ioterview the rider of tne ** Devil's Cart.’’ 5, Only railroad in Asiatic 'urkey—waiting for the Angora express. 6 One of the unbeaten paths 
of 'T: rkey—not a cycling boulevard. 7. Turkish “ Zaptielis * guarding a lonely stretch in the land of the Kurds. 8. A Turkish plowman with his * crooked stick * and oxen. 


THE ARMENIAN ATROCITIES. 


SCENES IN AND ABOUT THE PLACES OF THEIR OCCURRENCE.—From ProroGrRapHs TAKEN BY Mr. THomas G. ALLEN, Jr., oN His RecENT JOURNEY 
* Across Asta on a Bicyoie,”—{SEE PaGE 422.) 
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Boston’s Aristo- 
cratic Scribe. 


Or all the money-making avenues open to 
women none is more thronged than that de- 
voted to the gleaning and forth-setting of so- 
ciety news. Whether it be because the way 
has its peculiar opportunities and attractions, 
requires no technical training, or gives the larg- 
est financial returns for investment of time and 
effort, the fact still remains that its table-lands, 
valleys, and mountain tops are traversed by a 
great multitude of those more or less suited to 
the delicate task of putting into cold type the 
pleasures, accomplishments, and attainments of 
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MRS. CAROLINE HALL WASHBURN, 


that great governing element in this rushing 
world, society. 

Mrs. Caroline Hall Washburn is a Bostonian 
of the most pronounced type, so far as birth 
and family connections are concerned. Her 
distinguished line of relatives on both sides in- 
cludes such names as Coffin, Hall, Brooks, Park- 
man, Grant, Guild, Otis, Sargent, and many 
more of the same high standard. Francis Park- 
man, the keen painter of nations, was a cousin, 
and Phillips Brooks, bishop and master-man by 
grace of God, was a second cousin. 

Mrs. Washburn’s husband belonged to the 
Maine family of that name, and it was upon 
his death, after a brief married life, that she 
returned to the Dorchester home and accepted 
the editorial department of the Boston Globe's 
Sunday society news. . 

Imagine if you can, readers unfamiliar with 
the Doston conservatism of fifteen years ago, a 
daughter of the pastor of that historic old Uni- 
tarian Church on Meeting-house Hill, Rev. Na- 
thaniel Hall, scholar, gentleman, and saint—a 
cousin to half Beacon Hill and the older parts 
of Back Bay, betaking her aristocratic presence 
into the ‘‘ newspaper business.” It was as un- 
preeedented and—locally—exciting as would be 
the appearance of her Royal Highness, the 
Trincess Louise, on the stage of a London 
theatre. 

At that time journalism was not a crown of 
glory to the woman quill-driver. Tratition had 
dubbed her ‘‘ blue stocking,” pictured Ler un- 
gracious, uncomely, and undesirable. Aristo- 
crats considered public mention derogatory to 
their dignity, and nobodies clamored for the 
high places that new riches might buy. 

Into this turbulent sea of conteiiding elements 
Mrs. Washburn launched her professional bark. 
With the skill born of savoir- faire, the tact 
resulting from a large and generous nature, 
native kindliness, and a splendid disregard for 
all pettiness and unworthiness either of critic 
or rival, she quickly proved herself the creator 
of a quite new régime in the world of society 


With her superb carriage, exquisite toilettes 
inimitable gift for entertaining, and equal ca- 
pacity for bearing in mind the true values of 
the unbroken rush of social claims laid upon 
her, she is as distinctive and unique in her posi- 
tion—as the leadin: light of her profession—as 
Madame Adam is in her Parisian salon, 
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Very recently the Boston Herald has succeed- 
ed in enthroning Mrs. Washburn in its sumpt- 
uous editorial rooms—though only for a few 
hours, once a week, when a skilled secretary 
prepares the copy of ‘‘ Social Life” under her 
personal directions, and the next morning the 
real four hundred, not only in Boston but in 
New York and many other cities, read of them- 
selves. Yes, of themselves. That is what makes 
the work unique. Mrs. Washburn is one of 
them ; born among them and inberiting all the 
instincts of class she speaks with authority, 
writes with familiarity, preserves all the cor- 
rect relations of good taste, high-bred customs, 
and general ‘ fitness,” and—as a contemporary 
newspaper editorial said of her—‘* knows what 
to say and what 
not to say.” 

If some power 
could gather in 
one brilhant so- 
cial function the 
great particular 
starsof Mrs. Wash- 
burn’s long list of 
friends, it would 
make a wonderful 
subject for an his- 
toric painter. There 
would be Aldrich, 
Howells, Dr. 
Holmes, and all the 
clever Bostonians 
There would be 
grouped Sarah 
Crowell—now Mrs. 
Le Moyne—the so- 
ciety reader ; Mrs. 
Murfree (Charles 
Egbert Craddock) ; 
the Kendals, the 
London 
smiths, Lord and 
Lady Parker, Lieu- 
tenant and Mrs. 
Henn, Melba, Nor- 
dica, the de Reszké 
brothers, Modjeska, 
Ancona, Plancon, 
Julia Marlowe, Sir 
Henry Irving, Miss 
Terry, and many 
more interesting 
and notable folk. 

In this progres- 
sive age woman 
holds her place in 
almost every field 
of work, but no 
newspaper in the 
country has more cause for congratulation upon 
its admirably conducted society news than the 
Boston Herald. o. WF. Be 


Gros- 


The Armenian Atrocities. 


A WITNESS when put upon the stand is ex- 
pected to tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. There are many people 
who have told the truth, as far as they w: -e 
able, about the Armenian question ; there ~re 
none as yet who have been able to get at the 
whple truth, and very few who have told noth- 
ing but the truth. Gross exaggerations on the 
one hand and suppression of the facts on the 
other have been made possible by the nature of 
the situation. We do know, however, that the 
Armenians have frequently been indebted to 
their imaginations for their facts and to their 
over-sensitive fears for their alarms. Their 
ery of wolf has proven so often groundless that 
it was difficult in the present real danger to 
arouse the Western world to a realization of the 
gravity of the situation. We also know that 
for years there have been formed secret soci- 
eties among the Armenians, and that the rep- 
resentatives of Armenian patriotic committees 
in two or three cities in continental Europe 
have been moving about Asiatic Turkey trying 
to rouse a revolt among their fellow-country- 
men by inflammatory literature. It is such 
efforts as these, I think, that have contributed 
largely to bring about the crisis which now 
threateys the overthrow of the Ottoman em- 
pire, and this, no doulb., was the object for 
which they were iutended ; for over and above 
the desire to be relieved from alleged Turkish 
tyranny there has long been growing among 
the Armenians a sentiment of national auton- 
omy. They have also conceived not unex- 
travagant hopes of a bright future for their 
country, when the Turkish empire, as they 
trust, shall have finally crumbled away. 

It is this preconceived notion that has actuat- 
ed the numerous Armenian agitators and revo- 
lutionary societies, and they have followed out 
a persistent policy to this end. It is my humble 
opinion, derived from several months’ experi- 
ence in Turkish Armenia, that the race conflict 
now going ou has been increasing with this 
growing national sentiment, and that the pres- 
ent outbreak would Lave occurred sooner or 
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later, even without the occasion of depreda- 
tions by the Kurdish nomads. 

But I am fully aware that ‘it is a condition 
and not a theory that confronts us.” However 
the present crisis may have been brought about, 
it is certain that we are now face to face with a 
series of the most cruel atrocities that the civil- 
ized world has been called upon to witness. I 
would not for one moment attempt to abate the 
denunciations that are being elicited from all 
nationalities and all religious sects by these un- 
paralleled acts of barbarity. I heartily concur 
in the opinion that the most severe and sum- 
mary punishment should be inflicted upon the 
perpetrators ; but I must demur in a measure 
from the wholesale and one-sided judgment 
that is now being so freely expressed, es- 
pecially by the American press, against the 
Turks. 

Over and above the quick responsiveness 
which the American people have always given 
to the sentiments of humanity, they have had a 
special reason for feeling a warm interest in the 
Armenian Christians. Nearly everything which 
has been done in these ancient seats of Chris- 
tianity by modern Christian nations has been 
done by American missionaries, whose schools 
and colleges, planted in various parts of West- 
ern Asia, have re-kindled the flame of knowl- 
edge and stimulated the native Eastern churches 
to resume the intellectual activity which once 
distinguished them. We do not wonder, there- 
fore, that the sufferings of the Armenians have 
evoked so much sympathy from the American 
people, but we are somewhat surprised that 
they should make them the occasion for a re- 
ligious crusade against the Mussulman race. It 
is a fact which is admitted by every Protestant 
missionary I have met in Asiatic Turkey, that 
the Mussulman, while not convertible from his 
own faith, is far more tolerant of the presence 
of missionaries in his country than the native 
Armenians, among whom the missionary prose- 
lytes are exclusively made. This converting 
of the Armenians from one form of Christianity 
to another has aroused against the Protestant 
missionary movement the opposition of tae na- 
tive Armenian Church, which, if it had its way 
to-day, would drive every missionary from the 
country. On the other hand, I have had direct 
evidence of the tolerant attitude of at least one 
educated Turk toward this question of religious 
differences. On venturing to thank my host 
one day for his hospitality toward a stranger, 
And even foreigner, he said that this world oc- 
cupied so small a space in God’s dominion that 
we could well,afford to be brothers one to an- 
other, in spite of our individual beliefs and 
opinions. ‘* We may have different beliefs and 
opinions,” said he, ‘‘ but we all belong to the one 
great father of humanity, just as children of 
different complexions, dispositions, and intel- 
lects may belong to the one common parent, 
We should exercise reason always, and have 
charity for other people’s opinions.” 

I firmly believe that the primal cause for the 
present trouble in the Sultan’s dominions lies 
beyond any question of religious difference, for 
the Sunnite Mussulman has always been noted 
for his religious tolerance. It is, I think, due 
to a mutual hatred engendered by a constantly 
increasing trade competition. 

Like the Jews, whom they resemble very 
much in features, and to whom they are said to be 
primordially related through one of the lost ten 
tribes, the Armenians are consummate crafts- 
masters. It is a trite saying throughout the 
Levant that a Jew cheats a Turk, a Greek cheats 
a Jew, andan Armenian cheats them all. In the 
struggle for existence the Turks are heavily 
handicapped, being mostly ignorant and artless, 
and speaking their mother tongue alone; where- 
as the Armenians and native Greeks are clever, 
full of subterfuge, and acquainted with several 
languages. Honest and faithful to his pledged 
word, the Turk will work to the end of his days 
in order to discharge a debt, a quality of which 
the Armenian money-lender takes advantage to 
offer him long and ruinous credits at usurious 
rates of interest. 

“*Tf you wish to succeed,” says an Anatolian 
commercial axiom, “‘ trust the Christian to one 
tenth, the Mussulman to ten-fold his income. 
Thus trusted, the Turk has no longer anything 
he can call his own, Deprived of all share in 
the sea-borne traffic and in the industrial arts, 
he is being gradually driven from the seaboard 
to the interior, where little remains open to him 
except the guidance of caravans or a purely 
pastoral existence. 

On the other hand, through the tolerant 
spirit of the Mussulman religion, several hun- 
dred Armenians now bold lucrative and respon- 
sible positions under the Turkish government, 
one having even been minister of the crown. 
They even have some rights not granted to their 
Moslem neighbors—namely, the right of appeal 
to foreign ministers and consuls, and the right 
to publish and circulate newspapers printed in 
their own language. More than this, they are 
allowed to follow out with the utmost freedom 
their own laudable enterprise in the matter of 


education. Guod schools, besides those of the 
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Protestant missionaries, have been erected in 
various parts of the country. 

In the above comparisons I wish to distinguish 
clearly between the Turkish peasant and the 
Turkish official, who is proverbially corrupt, 
and who has grown more and more so just as 
he has become contaminated by so-called W est- 
ern civilization. It is he who, in collusion with 
the lawless Kurds, is mainly responsible for the 
recent atrocities. From his maladministrations 
the Turkish peasant, as well as the Armenian, 
has greatly suffered, and -with even less abil- 
ity to right his wrongs or redress his grievances. 
Aside from the recent Armenian calamities he 
of all the Sultan’s subjects is most entitled to 
our commiseration. 

Already, by the force of their superior edu- 
cation and business capacity, the Armenians 
and the Greeks are rapidly becoming the com- 
mercial masters of the Sultan’s Asiatic domin- 
ions, and the Turks are rapidly drifting back 
to the life of their forefathers. Long since 
the summons to withdraw from Europe has 
been issued, and we know that the cruel man- 
date has in a great measure been realized. 
And now the Turks are threatened in Asia it- 
self. The ominous cry ‘‘ To the Steppes !” has 
been raised, and one asks in terror, must this 
mandate also be realized? Is there no pos- 
sible reconciliation between the conflicting ele- 
ments? Is the unity of civilization to be had 
only by the sacrifice of whole populations, and 
those, above all, which are distinguished by the 
highest moral qualities — uprightness, truth, 
manliness, courage, and tolerance ? 

THOMAS G. ALLEN, JR. 


Sweet Innocent. 


SWEET innocent—crown princess to the throne 
Of all the Russias—art thou to us lent 
For the long line of despots to atone, 
Sweet innocent ? 
Thy tiny ear—may it expand intent 
On a despairing people's ceaseless moen 
Till pity bids a queenly heart relent. 

May that smal! hollow of thy hand alone 
Uplift and hold thy peopie in content 
For justice, love, and mercy be thou known, 

Sweet innecent 
RANDALL NEEFUS SAUNDERS. 


Wheelmen’s Day 
at Atlanta. 


THE progress 
of the Atlanta 
exposition has 
been marked by 
a good many 
special days, de- 
signed for the 
benefit of indi- 
vidual States, or 
for the exploit- 
ing of events of 
peculiar local or 
national inter- 
est. Thus, New 
York day, which attracted a iarge number of 
the leading officials of the Empire State, was an 
event of great interest, in the fact that it deep- 
ened the growing sentiment of brotherhood 
among the sections, and enabled the visiting 
delegations to make themselves familiar with 
the wonderful development which is going on in 
the cotton States. 

Another of these special days which proved 
of great interest to all who participated in its 
festivities was wheelmen’s day. This festival 
was arranged by Mr. R. L. Coleman, president 
of the Western Wheel Works at Chicago, who 
issued an invitation to the wheelmen of the 
country to visit the exposition at his charges. 
A large number, representing all parts of the 
Union, accepted the invitation, and the city 
was for twodays practically in possession of the 
cyclists, male and female. As many as one 
thousand, it is stated, participated in the pa- 
rades on the exposition grounds, while four 
hundred were Mr. Coleman’s guests at a ban- 
quet given at the Kimball House. One of the 
features of the occasion was a night parade 
within the exposition inclosure. This attracted 
several thousands of spectators, and the scene 
is described by the local press as one of great 
picturesqueness and beauty. A large propor- 
tion of the wheels were finely decorated, and 
several of the riders were dressed in character. 

On the 30th ultimo, which was the grand day, 
the wheelmen paraded through the streets, and 
subsequently engaged in races on the exposition 
grounds, which are admirably adapted for this 
purpose. The banquet given by Mr. Coleman 
was, perhaps, the most elaborate ever spread in 
the city of Atlan.a, The great dining-hall of 
the Kimball House was magnificently decorat- 
ed, and the menu en braced every delicacy of 
the season. The post prandial exercises con- 
sisted of brief speeches »y Mr. Coleman and by 
prominent representativs of the bicycling in- 
terest throughout the country. Mr. Coleman’s 
remarks were especially felicitous. He Lad the 
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frankness to acknowledge that while the occasion 
was to him one of great pleasure, it being his 
forty-fifth birthday, he had designed it specially 
with a view of expressing his appreciation of the 
kindly feeling of the wheelmen of the country. 
He had, he said, been busily at work for a peri- 
od of thirty years, and in that time had been 
able to acquire a competence, which he owed to 
the wheelmen of America. He had arranged 
the ‘* little dinner,” as he called it, in order that 
he might become personally acquainted with as 
many as possible of the patrons of the wheel. Mr. 
Coleman, in his visit to Atlanta, was accom- 
panied by a large delegation of wheelmen from 
this and adjacent cities, for whose entertain- 
ment he made ample provision in a special car, 
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The Outlook for Col- 
lege Rowing in 1896. 


UNIVERSITY crew rowing is receiving no little 
attention in a speculative, gossipy sort of way 
now thatthe foot-ball season has closed, even to 
the after-discussion of interesting points which 
came upin the last games of the season. Of 
course, as everybody knows, Harvard and Yale 
will not meet at New London, and while the 
former has an engagement to row Cornell, Yale 
is quite left out in the cold, though it is general- 
ly acknowledged by old Yale-crew men and 
coaches that Columbia stands ready at any time 
to row the boys in blue. 

There can be no question but that the split- 
up contests of the past—that is, Yale rowing 
Harvard, Harvard rowing Pennsylvania, and 
Pennsylvania trying conclusions with Cornell— 
is unsatisfactory to many lovers of the sport. 
But so long as Harvard and Yale continued to 
meet there seemed little prospect of a change to 
suit these lovers. Now, naturally, Yale does 
not care to let a year go by without a race—in 
fact, there is not one chance in a thousand that 
she will do so. 

Already it has been proposed that Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, Columbia, and Pennsylvania ar- 
range to settle all differences among themselves 
and meet in a five-cornered bout in the waters 
of the Hudson off Poughkeepsie, the scene of 
the triangular affair—Pennsylvania, Columbia, 
and Cornell—last year. One serious hitch to 
such a scheme would seem to be Yale’s dislike 
to meeting Pennsylvania in friendly rivalry. 
But one more serious still is what seems to be 
fact, to wit—that Yale and Columbia have ar- 
ranged for a race at New London, and will not 
care to trouble about any other affair. 

According to a Yale boating authority, Yale 
would gladly receive and accept a challenge 
from Cornell, and’ I know that Yale men, right 
and left, would like to see the two old rivals 
meet and settle the question of supremacy. It 
is likely, however, that Harvard would have 
something to say in the event of Cornell's open- 
ing negotiations with Yale for a race, or Yale 
with Cornell. Naturally, as Harvard will not 
meet Yale, she does not care to have her oppo- 
nent, this year, Cornell, row the New Haven 
Comparisons might in the end become 
odious. So on the whole, while there is likely 
to continue much talk and many good and sen- 
sible reasons why a five-cornered race should be 
rowed, the history of the season will probably 
mark for its principal events a Yale-Columbia 
and a Harvard-Cornell race. 

In many ways it seems a shame that the dif- 
ferences in the rowing seasons of the American 


men, 


and English university seasons should differ so, 
particularly this year, when Yale, because of 
her break with Harvard, and being the ac- 
knowledged head of university crew rowing in 
America, might go over and do that which Cor- 
nell failed to do—defeat a first-class English 
crew. 

Of course, should the Yale faculty permit a 
crew to go in February, thus giving them sev- 
eral weeks of training on the other side before 
the annual Oxford-Cambridge race in March, 
all would be well indeed. But there does not 
seem to be a chance in a million that such per- 
mission could be obtained. Fathers all over the 
country would cry out : ‘‘ What ho! I send my 
boy to college to study right through the year 
—not to go on vacations lasting several weeks 
for athletic glory alone.” 

If the winners of the Oxford-Cambridge race 
should, on the other hand, consent to remain 
in training and meet Yale in July, then a 
race could be easily arranged ; but up to this 
time the English rowing men have not shown a 
willing spirit in this respect. 

YALE AND PENNSYLVANIA Foot-BALL TEAMS, 

In justice to the University of Pennsylvania 
foot-ball team—bearing in mind their game with 
Cornell, but more particularly recognizing the 
work of Full-back Brooke—I take this—the first 
—opportunity to modify cr amend the state- 
meut made in the December Sth issue of LEs- 
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LIE’Ss WEEKLY to the effect that the Yale team 
was the undisputed champion of the year in 
college foot-ball. 

After taking a stand long ago for the beau- 
ties of the kicking game and the value of well- 
directed kicks, and lately having seen with pleas- 
ure different teams adopting the kind of play 
which at one time was advocated in vain, I am 
loath to let slip the chance to have something 
more to say, as it may be appropriately done in 
the process of showing where my statement 
needs amendment. 

‘Yale, by defeating Princeton decisively, 
and Harvard, whom the latter defeated, having 
practically outplayed the University of Penn- 
sylvania team, although the latter won by the 
bare margin of three points, is the undisputed 
champion of 1895.” This was the statement 
written by me directly after the Yale-Princeton 
game at Manhattan Field. 

In sober second thought I would fain change 
the latter part, ‘‘ is the undisputed champion of 
1895,” to—looks at first glance to be the undis- 
puted champion of 1895, but in reality, con- 
sidering that Pennsylvania possesses in Brooke 
the star full-back of the year, it would be un- 


fair to place Pennsylvania other than upon an 


equal footing with Yale. 

Of course this means plainly that a strong 
team which possesses a star at full-back—a play- 
er who is always equal to a kicking emergency, 
can drop goals and kick place-kicks as they 
should be kicked, and withal run well and tackle 
surely, becomes a factor of prime importance 
in any game. 

Without Brooke I do not believe that Penn- 
sylvania could defeat Yale, and in such a case 
I do not believe, further, that any one would 
question Yale’s right to the title of champion. 
But this ‘‘if” is nothing ‘‘in point.” The fact 
remains that Pennsylvania had a Brooke, and 
supposing, as it is only right to suppose, that 
the two teams were quite evenly matched in 
other respects, then the work of Brooke would 
be a constant menace to Yale success. 

Now, according to the opinion of good judges 
Pennsylvania’s attack in the Harvard game 
was not difficult for their opponents to solve, 
and that Brooke really saved the day by his 
kicking. If, then, Harvard could really hold 
Pennsylvania, it must follow that Yale would 
do the same, and more, comparing the strength 
of the two teams from the Princeton games. 

But just so soon as we argue Yale into a posi- 
tion of advantage, just so soon does Brooke 
step in to make all calculations on the result of 
a game between Yale and Pennsylvania uncer- 
tain. 

Both might score a touchdown apiece, and a 
successful place-kick decide the game. Then, 
again, a goal from the field might rob Yale of 
a lead which she had maintained nearly to the 
close of the game. Then, too, Brooke’s punting 
alone might keep Yale safely away from the 
Pennsylvania goal-line, and she in turn might 
score on Yale. 

So, to be fair, the teams of Yale and Penn- 
sylvania should be placed upon an equal foot- 
ing, without preferences whatsoever. In other 
words, fiat justitia, rwat coelum. 


AN INTERCOLLEGIATE BICYCLE RACE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The movement which has for its object the 
establishment of an Intercollegiate Bicycle Race 
Association deserves hearty support. The bi- 
cycle race at the Intercollegiate Athletic As- 
sociation championship games has, as George 
M. Coates, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
remarks, for a number of years past ‘‘ been 
more or less of a farce.” Mr. Coates further 
remarks that ‘‘ it has become notorious that the 
best riders are not as a rule the men who win. 
The reason of this lies in the fact that running 
and bicycle-riding, although at first sports de- 
manding the same conditions for a fair test of 
ability, have now become widely separated on 
account of the advent of the safety wheel, pneu- 
matic tires, and, as a consequence, greatly in- 
creased speed.” 

In a nut-shell, whereas the high machine 
could, with its solid tire, weather the turns of a 
running track at a trifle over a three-minute 
clip, the safety, at a much higher rate of speed, 
becomes at once a menace and a danger to the 
contestants. Since the introduction of the 
safety in this two-mile bicycle event at the 
Intercollegiate Athletic Association games, ac- 
cidents have been both numerous and serious. 

But, outside of the impracticability of the 
modern bicycle race being contested upon a 
track which has been constructed for running 
events, we find another and an important rea- 
son why a separate association should be 
formed. This reason is found in the daily 
increase in the popularity of the sport and the 
rapid addition to the ranks of racing men. 

Among other benefits, this one would be de- 
rived from such an association : a programme 
of events which would give the enthusiasts for 
honors in bicycle-racing the chance to ride in a 
race best suited to their racing make-up, As 
now, tie sprioter, the long-distance map, and 
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the middle man are all forced into one race—a 
two-mile race. 

It is understood that an important meeting of 
college men interested in this question will be 
held in New York in February next, at which 
the association will be formed. 
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Motocycles in Chicago. 


WHEN the Paris- Bordeaux motocycle race 
last summer demonstrated by its astonishing 
record of seven hundred and fifty miles in 
forty-nine hours the practicability of the horse- 
less carriage for regular road work, it was said 
that this might do very well in France on their 
magnificent ‘ turnpiked ” highways, for ‘* they 
order these things,” according to Uncle Tobey, 
‘“‘much better in France”; but it was also 
averred that the machines would hardly do in 
this country. To prove the contrary, and in a 
city which perhaps more than any other in the 
country, with the possible exception of Wash- 
ington, the Chicago Times- Herald inaugurated 
a contest which resulted in two trials under 
different conditions, giving a fund of very use- 
ful information to the carriage - builders, the 
road-makers, the horse-owners, and the people 
at large. It is unnecessary here to give the de- 
tails at any considerable length. Suffice it to 
say that in the first trial, witha fair day and 
smooth roads, ninety-two miles were covered by 
the winning machine (a Mueller-Benz) in nine 
hours, twenty-two minutes—a speed close upon 
ten miles an hour—at an expense of seventy- 
seven cents in fuel for the trip ; and in the sec- 
ond contest, on Thanksgiving Day, under con- 
ditions the most adverse, with the ground cover- 
ed with rough snow and ruts, and the grades 
made slippery with ice, the course from Jack- 
son Park, Chicago, to Evanston and return to 
Lincoln Park, fifty-six miles, was made by a 
gasoline motocycle (the Duryea) in seven hours, 
fifty-three minutes, or a little under six and one- 
half miles an hour, the expense of the run being 
fifty-three cents for fuel. It would have tried 
the powers and endurance of the best team of 
horses to the utmost to have taken a carriage 
of the same weight (seven hundred pounds be- 
side the two passengers) over the route in the 
same time, while the machine was ‘‘ fresh” and 
ready for another stage of journey. Two elec- 
trobats were tried for a distance of twelve or 
fourteen miles, and did good service for the dis- 
tance allowed by the batteries. The result of 
these tests demonstrated beyond dispute that 
the motocycle, propelled by a small gasoline 
engine or by electric batteries, is a perfectly 
practical machine on fairly good roads. 

What follows? The cheapness of operation— 
half a cent a mile under favorable conditions, 
—argues more eloquently than words for its 
general adoption. The motocyle does not sick- 
en and does not die. It does not ‘* eat its head 
off.” All the motocycle needs (besides its cheap 
fuel) is good roads ; and good roads being an 
economical necessity, for the country as well as 
the town, the immediate future will doubtless 
witness an era of road-building such as has not 
been seen since the Roman emperors construct- 
ed the great highways which still bear their 
names and point the way to Rome. 

And the horse? This is not the place, per- 
haps, to discuss the future of the horse. At all 
events, he will not be needed upon the moto- 
cycle, so that for the greater part of light city 
and suburban work, where the roads are good 
and the grades light, the equine servant of man 
will be discharged for good. Nor is it certain 
that horses will be retained for heavy hauling. 

The latest government report shows a loss of 
four hundred million dollars in the value of the 
horses of the United States since 1890, while the 
capital put into electric railways and bicycles 
in the same time is an even larger amount. In 
Germany they are plowing by the use of elec- 
tricity, so that it seems that the horse’s tenure 
of office is uncertain even on the farm. 

The peculiar topographical feature of Chicago 
fits it to be the spot where the motocycle shall 
receive its initiation into popularfavor A city 
of broad extent, the broadest, in fact, in the 
world, and practically as level as a race track ; 
with a cordon of magnificent parks and parked 
boulevards sweeping from Jackson Park on the 
south, around to Lincoln Park on the north (both 
fronting on Lake Michigan), offering a contin- 
uous re ‘way of more than fifty miles, and 
with the grand Sheridan Drive of thirty and 
perhaps a hundred miles, now being laid out ; 
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there is no city in the country which presents 
such a field for the horseless carriage. Upward 
of five thousand bicyclists (clerks, typewriters, 
business men) daily use the wheel between their 
suburban homes and their business, te the bene- 
fit of both purse and health. Like consider- 
ations will bring the horseless carriage into 
general use for business purposes, express de- 
livery, pleasure riding, etc. 

It is a curious circumstance that the horseless 
carriage is one of the most ancient of ideas. 
Homer tells us how, when Thetis went to Vul- 
can with her prayer for a shield for Achilles, 
she found the lame architect hard at work, 
bathed in sweat from the heat of his forges : 


‘That day no common task his labor claimed, 
Full twenty tripods for his hall he framed, 
That placed on living wheels of massy gold 
(Wondrous -to tell) instinct with spirit rolled 
From place to place, around the bless’d abodes, 
Self-moved, obedient to the beck of gods.” 


Milton speaks of : 


the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 
With sails and wind their canny wagons light.” 


“ 


The Earl of Worcester, among his ‘‘ century 
of inventions”—inventions which, like Keely’s 
motor, always lacked the one prime element of 
practical success—may have had an automo- 
bile carriage. But if he had, it was in the same 
uncompleted state as the tripods of Vulcan. It 
never ‘‘ went.” It is certain, however, that in 
1759 Dr. Robinson called the attention of Watt 
to the possibility of constructing a carriage to 
be driven by a steam-engine, and ten years 
later Cugnot, a French army officer, rigged up 
a gun-carriage and a big copper boiler so that 
it wasdriven by its own power. There was too 
much danger of the passengers being scalded to 
death to make the machine at all popular, and 
being convicted of an aggravated assault upon 
a stone wall, it went with other crude experi- 
ments : 

“Into a limbo large and broad, since called 
The Paradise of fools.” 

Watt patented a road engine in 1784, and 
about the same time Murdoch, his assistant, 
completed and made a trial of a model locomo- 
tive driven by a ‘“‘ grasshopper engine.” This 
is said to have run six to eight miles an hour. 
The earliest patent for road engines in America 
was that secured by Oliver Evans, who ob- 
tained in 1786, from the Maryland Legislature, 
a monopoly for his system of applying steam to 
the propelling of wagons on land. In 1804 he 
completed a flat-bottomed boat for dredging 
the Philadelphia docks, and, mounting it on 
wheels, drove it by its own steam-engine to the 
river bank. Launching the craft, he propelled 
it down the river, using the engine to drive the 
paddle-wheels. Thus Evans’s ‘‘Ornkton Am- 
phibolus,” as he named his machine, was the 
first auto- mobile wagon and the first steam 
paddle-wheel boat in America. A reproduction 
of the ‘* Ornkton Amphibolus,” and of the Cug- 
not wagon also, may be seen at the Field-Co- 
lumbian Museum in Chicago. Alongside of 
these curious relics of the past, in the splendid 
museum building of the future upon the Lake 
Front Park, now being constructed in the lake, 
another vehicle will be shown—a carriage with 
graceful quadrupeds attached ; and the little 
ones of the next century will shout with aston- 
ishment and glee : ‘* See, a wagon with horses 
on it !” Joun T. BRAMHALL. 


An Asthma Cure at Last. 


MEDICAL science at last reports a positive 
cure for Asthma in the remarkable Kola Plant, 
a new botanical discovery found on the Congo 
River, West Africa. Its cures are really mar- 
velous. Rev. J. L. Combs, of Martinsburg, 
West Virginia, writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years’ standing, and Hon. L. 
G. Chate, of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for 
three years he had to sleep propped up in a 
chair, being unable to lie down night or day 
from Asthma. The Kola Plant cured him at 
once. To make the matter sure, these and hun- 
dreds of other cures are sworn to under oath 
before a notary public. So great is their faith 
in its wonderful curative powers, the Kola Im- 
porting Company, 1164 Broadway, New York, 
is sending out large trial cases of the Kola com- 
pound free to all sufferers from Asthma. Send 
them your name and address on a postal-card, 
and they will send you a large trial case by 
mail free. It costs you nothing, and you should 
surely try it. * 





Highest of all in Leavening Strength.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 
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PREPARING TO START—MIDWAY PLAISANCE, JACKSOW PARK. 
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ELECTRIC MOTOCYCLE (STORAGE BATTERY). 
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A tie ante aia Sale. Sabina. tite i ncaa tet nha: 
The winning Duryea machine, 


MOTOCYCLES COMING DOWN MICHIGAN AVENUE, LAKK FRONT. 


THE “ TIMES-HERALD” MOTOCYCLE CONTEST IN CHICAGO, THANKSGIVING DAY.—Drawn sy H. ReurerpasL.—{See Pace 423.) 
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THE MASSACRE OF MISSIONARIES AT KUCHENG, CHINA—THE TRIAL OF THE MURDERERS BY THE INTEKNATIONAL COMMISSION.—London Graphic. 








MING-CHIANG-CHEK, THE NOTORIOUS NO. 7. WHO WAS CONDEMNED TO DEATH FOR THE ATTACK UPON ARMENIANS IN STAMBOUL. 
MURDERING MISSIONARIES AT KUCHENG.—London Graphic. L’iliustrazione Italianu. 
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SAID PASHA, WHO SOUGHT THE SHELTER 
OF THE BRITISH EMBASSY. 





THE TURKISH OUTRAGES IN TREBIZOND, WHERE OVER SEVEN HUNDRED ARMENIANS WERE MASSACRED, —L’Jliustrazione Italiana. 


BEST SELECTIONS FROM FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, 
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The Clyde Line Flyer. 


THE Clyde Line has added a new steamship, 
the Comanche, to the fleet which plies between 
New York and Southern ports. The Comanche 
is three hundred and fifty feet long, forty-six 
feet beam, has four decks, and has accommoda- 
tions for two hundred first-class passengers. She 
is equipped with all the latest appointments, and 
is constructed throughout with reference to the 
utmost comfort of her patrous. On her maiden 
voyage she reduced the time between this port 
and Jacksonville by nearly twenty-four hours. 
The Clyde Line has always been a popular one 
with the traveling public, and with this addition 
to its fleet it will no doubt attract more than 
ever the best class of winter as well as summer 
tourists. 


STANDARD ADVERTISING VALUES. 


Most praiseworthy. both from a practical and ar- 
tistic point of view, is a beautitully gotten up little 
phiet called * Standard Values, which is issued 

y the adver. ising agency of G. H. Haulenoeek, No 6 
Barclay Street New York. It contains over sixty 
pages, and embodies some valuabie information re- 
garding monthiy and weekly periodicals of establish- 
ed reputation. Each page bears a reduced fac-simile 
of the title page of some well-known publication of 

is class, with useful data concerning the special 
field it covers. together with rates, etc. 

Mr. Haulenbeek shows how thoroughly he appre- 
Ciates the value of offering his customers intelligent 
aid in the placing of advertising, by the dainty form 
of his own announcement, and says he would be 
pleased to send it to any one on request. 


IF you suffer from looseness of the bowels, Angos- 
tura Bitters will surely cure vou. 








Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It seothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- 
edy for diarriunea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty five cents a bottle. 





Tue superior excellence of the Sohmer Piano is to 
be found in its volume. purity and mechness of tone, 
and solidity of construction. The Bijou Parlor Grand 
is a marvel of mechanical and artistic skill. 





Every Man Should Read This. 


Ir any young, old or middle-aged man, suffering 
from nervous debility, lack of vigor. or weakness 
from errors or excesses. will inclose stamp to me, I 
will send him the prescription of a genuine. certain 
cure, free of cost, no humbug, no deception. It is 
cheap, simple and perfectly safe and harmless. I will 

you correct prescription, and [> can buy 
the remedy of me or prepare it yourself. just as you 
choose. The prescription I send free, just as te 
to do. Address E. H. Huncerrorp, Box A. § 
Albion, Michigan. 








Frederick J. Lewis & Company, 
STOCK BROKERS, 
744 Broapway, Corner of Astor Place, New York. 


Orders for securities executed for investment or 
on margin, at the New York Stock, Produce, and 
Cotton Exchanges, and the Chicago Board of Trade. 

A general brokerage business transacted. 

Correspondence or a personal interview invited. 


Daily market report on application. 


ARE YOU DEAF? 


Don’t YOU want to HEAK? 


will help you if you do. It is 
Tue AURAPHONE a recent seientific invention 
which will assist the hearing of anyone not bern deaf. 
When in the ear it is invisible and does not cause the 
slightest discomfort. It is to the ear what glasses are to 
the eye—an ear spectacle. Inclose stamp for particulars. 
Can be tested FREE OF CHARGE at any of the 


New York Auraphone Co.’s Offices. 
716 Metropolitan Building, Madison Square, New York. 
433 Phillips Building, 120 Tremont Street, Boston. 


een ee ne aeere 


mes Jadies or gents, selling 
National Patent Dish Washer, 
best made, simple, durable, low price, 
well and honestly made, washes and 
dries wishes in two minutes, nv muss, 
slop, scalded fingers or broken dishes, 
a child can. operate, every ove warranted, one in a 
locality means a sale to all the neighbors, sells on 
merit, every family buys, permanent situation, write 
for agency. World Mfg. Co., (D 23) Columbus, Ohio 
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BREWING Co 
BROOKLYN NY 
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MOS 


fen... Womens? 


oS? 


And Women Only 


Are most competent to fully appreciate the purity, 
sweetness, and delicacy of CUTICURA SOAP and to 
discover new uses for it daily. 

In the form of washes, solutions, etc., for dis- 
tressing inflammations, irritations, and weaknesses 
of the mucous membranc, or too free or offensive 
perspiration, it has proved most grateful. 

CUTICURA SOAP appeals to the refined and culti- 
vated everywhere, as the most effective skin puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, as well as purest and 
sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 


Sold throughout the workl, and especially by English and 
Americen chemista in all the principal cities.” Briti-h depot: 
- Newsery & Sona, 1, K ve Edward-+t, London. Porrer 

. A. 


oo] 


Dave & Cues. Cour, Sue Props., boston, U.S 


LIPSIPSSISO RISES SSIS 


The ones who use it = 
are the ones* who 4a 
say it is healing, jg 
sweetening and 3&3 
purifying Those JS 


] t ver 
it ave. CONSTANTINE’S 
PINE TAR SOAP 


the ones 
(Persian Healing) 








who use 
it all the 
time for the toilet 9, 
and bath. )S 


Sold by sists 3 
oy druggists. 8 ig 


| 
C90 9X9 Qs 
GOOOSOT ODODE DITOIIOSTOIIR 


SSSPSPDSSSISHIDS: DODDS) 
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‘STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for 
cash or on installments a large assortment of 
nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 
Square Pianos, all warranted like their new 
Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianos of other 
make, in perfect order, at low figures, 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 . lath St, 


NEW YORK. 





4 OA /, 
4 Bakes 
<“MURRAY HILL 








t i 
Have Won Popularity. y 


Erie Bicycles 


Scientific Model. 


Erie Bicycles $7 


Absolutely Guaranteed. 
Send for 


e z 
Erie Bicycles itz... 


QUEEN CITY CYCLE CoO., Buffalo, N.Y. 














(MARIANI WINE) 
THE IDEAL FRENCE TONIC. 
‘‘Vin Mariani gives to my 
‘White Fathers,’ sons of Eu- 
rope, the courage and strength 


to civilize Asia 


and Africa.” 


Cardinal Lavigerie. 


At Drveersts & Fancy Grocers. 


Avorp Surstirvtions. 


Sent free, if this paper is mentioned, 
es. Descriptive Book, Portraits and Autographs 
of Celebrities. 


MARIANI & CO., 


Panis: 41 Roulevard Heussmaun, 
Lon von ; 239 Oxford Street. 


Ve¥STINULED, ELECTRIC 
L'GHTED, WITH 
Observation and Dining-Cars 


UT NEW YURK to CINCINNATI 


via Vhiladelphia, Balilmore and 
WASHINGTON, 
Complete Putman Service to Louis- 


» e * ville, St. Louis and Chicago. 
H, W. FULLER, General Pass. Agent, 
FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN asuineton, D, C, 








A MODEL TRAIN 





52 West 1ith St., New Yoru. 


Exclusive faitbrs 
PANTS mesSure oer. 


None Higher, None Lower, 
Fit and Quality Guaranteed. 
Samples and all directions for eas 
urement sent free on application. 


FAULTLESS CUSTOM PANTS Cv., 
256-268 Wabash Av.,Chicago. Dept. £ 


i 








A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


none 








HE CLUB ~ 
COCKTAILS 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN, 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 


We ruarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pure and well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any bar in the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform cuality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 
tions, the one which is aged must be 
better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail—made without 
any sweetning—dry and delicious. 

lor sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. 8. 

AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers, 


HEUBLEIN & BRO., Solo Props,, 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Gonn, 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng, 


| 
| 








| by the Belie of Nelson Distillery Co., 


The 
Snowy Landscape 


of winter with its leafless trees and ice-bound streams 
offers the amateur photographer as many opportunities 
for artistic work as do the most pleasant days of summer, 
and one need not think that a Pocket Kodak purchased 
now need be laid away until summer before using. 

The little instrument is hardly larger than a well 
filled purse, yet it takes beautiful ‘‘snowscapes”’ and 
is always ready for making a flash-light picture when 
congenial companions are gathered about the fires:de 
in the long winter evenings. 





$5 00 


Poeket Kodak, loaded for 12 exposures, 114 x 2 inches, 
1 50 


Complete Developing and Printing Outfit, . . . 


PUT THE POCKET KODAK 
ON YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Sample Photo and Booklet 


for 2 two-cent stamps. 


~ GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. _ 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“Ryathorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
Gos carerel application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast 
and supper a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Tlundreds of subtle mal 
adies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal 


| shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 


blood and a groperty nourished frame.”— Civil Service 
Gazette.OMade simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus : 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Lid., Homceopathic Chem- 
ists, London, England. 


A record of over half a century is a 
guarantee that cannot be questioned. 
Every article used in 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


may he obtained from us. 


CAMERAS 
in every style, at all prices 
FREE. 


**Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin,” per year, $2. 
“The International Annual for 1895,"° 75 cents. 


Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
mailed FREE on application. 





| E.&H. 7. ANTHONY & CO, °° xe:w?tonnc 








“BELLE OF NELSON.” 





The whiskey that made Kentucky famous. Used in 
United States government hospitals atter a thorough 
chemical analysis, and pronounced to be the purest 
and finest whiskey inthe world. Distilled and bottled 
Louisville, Ky. 
or saie in cases, containing twelve bottles, or by 


| the barrel. Address Acker, Mexract & Conpit, New 








| 


| 
| 


York, N. Y., or 


Belle of Nelson Distillery Co., 
Ease 2 LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Greiencas LADI ES ! ! 


Do you Itke a cup of Good Tea? 

> If so send this “Ad” and 15c. in 

stamps and we will mail you a 1-4 lb. 

sample Best Tea Imported. Any 

kind you may select. Good In- 

comes, Biz Premiums, etc. Teas, 

Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 
Send for terms. (Mention “ Leslie’s Weekly.”’) 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. O. Box 289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


BUY-CYCLES 


















CemPany 





Top Snap ‘CLES 

Extension Rib Fores Sparen Sect Peting 

| Facet BLE Send 2e. 1 '& CLEMENT CO. 

rece : POWELL MENT CO. 
Loader $7.50 2 


166 Main St,Cincinnati,O, 


HOW TO MAKE 





@ 


E 


Many 
women 
with fair 
faces are 
deficient in 
bauty owe \ 
ing to unde- 
veloped fgures, 
flat busts, etr., 


ltisim 

possible to 
givea full 
des riplicn 
inan adver- 

asements 
send Gc. in 
stamps and @ 
descriptive ctr- 
cular, with testt- 
which can be reme- Monials, wiil be sent 
died by the use of seal-d, bv return mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE. 
L, &; MARSH & CO, Madison Sa., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Rochester, N, Y- 

















“Thrift is a 4——_ dood revenue 
F i mt i | mm 7 





end) 
Constable K5Co 


Oriental Rugs. 


Recent importations of Antique Rugs, 
Prayer Mats, and large size Carpets 
Spe tally purchased in the East for the 
approa hing holidays, will be added to 
our Stock this week. 





164 FRENCHCALF 27 
) PATENT LEATHER Boor 
Hh. aT HAL 2 ) ; 
A. Tlade of tbe best commer, Of SCOUTING Soap. 


Maferials § cannot : iki ° , nd be ha ;' 
Xb edyplicated a Try itin your next house-cleaning a Ppy. 
















Looking out over the many homes of this country, we see thousands 











Persian Carpets, — he i eae ae j of women wearing away their lives in household drudgery that might be 
Indian Carpets, a materially lessened by the use of a few cakes of SAPOLIO. If an hour 
Turkish Carpets. A RL. is saved each time a cake is used, if one less wrinkle gathers upon the 

: NASSAU ST face because the toil is lightened, she must be a foolish woman who 

A wonderful collection, in sizes suitable | NEW Yo RK, would hesitate to make the experiment, and he a churlish husband who 


for Libraries, Dining-Rooms, and large 


Halls. (= ———- —_——. 

















eS ee would grudge the few cents which it costs. 




















p, > YOU can’t tell a balky horse by | Er Y . eRe D2 GO" 
SBHALVOVAL 9 p his looks and you’re just as likely Jes ee ° yy 
Y f £ ot. to be deceived ina bicycle. There's = —_—— or SL 
NEW YORK. no better guide when buying a Y,, 
wheel than this famous name— 





THE CELEBRATED 


Si} 4 Vi : i It identifies the king of wheels—it’s a 
guarantee of strength, speed and re- 


Pianos are the Best. liability. A name that you can 
Warerooms: 149-156 E. 14th St. New York proudly point out to your friends. 








Are made in the largest and 
. best equipped bicycle factory in the world. 


AS “J 





; It requires a corps of scientific men to construct a bicycle that will meet the demands of th 
4 models. $85 and $100, fully cuaranteed. For chil- . 7 " * - A o ie 
CauTIon.—lThe buying public will please not con eee an4 eees biped ower price wheel the modern rider. We have the best men in the world in each department—steel experts, mechanical 
found the SoumMer Psano with one of a similarly Deflance is made in 8 models, $40, $50, $60. $75. | experts, superintendent, master mechanic, etc.—the largest and most thoroughly modern bicycle 
sounding name of cheap grade. Our name spells— ue me. Mownren Beer, | plant in the world—buy the best of high-grade material, regardicss of cost, and make overt part 
cycle 


under our own roof—hence we know we are right in warranting the Waverley to be the best b: 
. 0 ie M e a Monarch Cycle Mtg, Co., built in the world, regardless of price. Do you want the best? Our catsioges te free by mail. 
‘ene ae ees ae an ake, als an 
s Fulton Sta., 
nuemene CHICAGO. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind., U. S. A. 
‘“ROYAL SHORTHAND.”’ Rauwnne 


New York, San Francisco, 



























































































Specially prepared for H. R. H. the Prince of Portland, Salt Lake City, . ° 
Wates and H R. H. the Princess Louise for use Denver, Detroit, Toronto. 4 
in keeping their diaries. Taught personally or by | 
malin from 10 to 20 days by the author. 

» vee WM Sw ) Ps me : _— y VT = e e Z 
Mr. OLIVER McEwan, 120 East 59th Street, New York. The Perfection of Olive Oil z 

LONDON (ENCLAND). ee ee 
——_:— TRANSPARENT KNIFE, 4 . , ss *y ° 
: Name, address, pictures | THE LANG HAM, pea ca . agen Your physician will tell you that Olive 
. “7 PIT t re . “ 4 ro B . ws . 4 
under handle. Agte w'td. ye ie nly a re Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most ; 





Nov, Cut. Co. Canton. O. with Americans. Every modern improvement. 


WAAZEA 





wholesome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 




































RARARARRARARRRRRARAA and wide repute. A trial will convince 
° e you of its superior excellence as a food a] 
The American Beauties product. 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure ty 
For 1896.... 5. RAE « co., = 
Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 
Provoke love at first sight and hold it captive at “ — - 2 


vee ve Ld we ovr ve 





Bicycling should be pure happiness. It’s sure 
to be if you ride a 










e bt ay 5 mn THE ORIGINAL 
Windsor....$85 and $100 SS, Gems oftheTropics,z | Beeman’s—)"" © 
Ss For Catalozue, address SS The new full- whi gored Sy Me be: ; Pepsin Gum 









@, steamers of the WARD LINE sail 
aS as follows: Havana, Cuba, and Tam- 
pico, Mexico, every Wednesday and 
Saturday. Progreso, Vera Cruz and Mexican Ports 
every Saturday. Nassau, N. P., Santiago and Cien- 
fuegos, every other Thursday. These tours and 


SIEG & WALPOLE MFG. CO....Kenosha, Wis. 
Branch Houses—Chicago, Milwaukee, Portland, 

Ore., Los Angeles. Cal. 

Address ail Correspondence to Kenosha, Wis. 







CAUTION.—See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper, 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 









LAPS IIIS 











Fo, Fic OA IE RE OE RS TS ORB aerate — their combinations offer unrivaled attractions. 











ii8i a Steamers have electric lights and bells, all improve And a Delicious Remedy for 

e | ments, with an unexcelled cuisine. Nassau has the and Sea Sickness. 
S rin’ best hotel in the West Indies, and Send 5c, for sample packare. 
Pp S cable communication with the Y Beeman Chemical Co. 

CY United States. Excursion WD 116 Lake St., Cleveland, 0 

N O 2 b, tickets, $60 and upwards. S o : 

o ae | 4 Beautiful Cescriptive x) e gn 

books FREE. epsin Chewing Gum. 
James E. Ward & Co.,I!3 Wall St.,New York. ~\p, for Masquerades and Private Theatricals, 75 ots 





to $1. Beards 40cts. Stage Make-ups, Tricks and 


T A M AR A tagntive, refreshing Novelties. 1S free. OC. MARSHALL, Lockport, N. ¥. 
fruit lozenge, ' . " eos 
, LBBER GOODS of every description. d 
very agreeable to take, for I for particulars. Gem Rubber Co. Kansas City, Mo. 
Constipation, gee 
: hemorrhoids, bile, LO np oIS 
9 bY 2 s < atite. gas 
Nature’s Great Remedy in Uric-Acid Diathesis. D E alti ct sppethe, gesttte , 
heudache arising A SPECIALTY cats 
PE rimary, Seo 
ondary or Tere 


The Only Known Solvent of Stone in the from them. 
e E. (@RILLON, sO) 
Bladder—Its Value In Gout. G 4 | Li 0 33 Rue des Archives, Paris A in lbtotbdere Fer amteamnnal 


¥ Sold by all Druggists. home furs: me price under same guarana- 
Case of Governor THOMAS M. HOLT, of North Carolina. Ly. If you prefer to come here we will cone 





























Stated by Dr. E. C. LAIRD, Haw River, N. C. — am. « tract to pay railroad fareand hotel bills,an@ 
a : : | mocharge, if we fail tocure. If you have taken mer- 
Gov. Thomas M. Holt, of North Carolina, a patient with strongly marked Urie=Acid 5 cury, iodide potash, and still have aches and 
Diathesis, suffered frequent attacks of Nephritic Colic, and at the same time a severe | pains, Mucous Patches in mouth, Sore Throat, 
Gouty affection. Except as to the usual treatment tor the pettet of oe paronr es, I hes try soneer Cakoned Segoe Sheers on 
put him ex- L Spring No. 2, which has been any part 0. e body. Muir or Eyebrows fallin 
tusively apon BUFFALO LITHIA WATER ::tcnaca wits’ nappy ana ‘re. © A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST] | out. it is this Secondary BLOOD POISO 
markable effect, both as to the Caleulus and Gouty affection. Under its action he has at DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND Aj} | Be Runranice 0 ee, Seo a ee 
various times discharged large quantities of Caleuli and Sand. The deposition of fine ’ | oo saeee ane — ore ae were os 
sand not infrequently exceeded a teaspoonful. Under microscopic examination if was DELICACY IN DRINKS. | bafiied the skill of the most eminent physi- 
evident that the Caleuli were originally parts or larger formations which had been disinte- ‘ Cans. 500,000 capital behind our uncond+ 
grated by the uction of the Water. For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, tiona zuaranty. e. Reniute prqeengons capled on 
. . i application. Address COOK CME cuv 
What Governor Holt Himself says: Liquor Dealers and Druggists- | $07'“ttasonic ‘Lemple, CHICAG®, ILL.” 
“I do not at all doubt that LI WAT which I must re- Lae ore 
my life was preserved by FFALO THIA ER gard as one of 
the most wonderful Waters of the World. CORPUS LEAN ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 


This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles $5.00 f. o. b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


THE HISTORY OF BREWING BEGINS WITH EaypT BS 


t K 


Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 ths Simplr stopping the fat producing 
per month without injury to health. effects of fooi. The supply being stopped 
Send 6c. in stamps for sealet circulars the natural working of the system draws 
covering teeumonials. L.E. Marah Co. yn the fut and reduces weight at once 

2815 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa. J Sold by ull Druggista. 



































natural, satisfied, but to return 


Muscles, Nerves and Bones, 
Nature’s greatest boon... 


Cy i | . - 
ay Fig | Appetite! 7a Sty for food for the Brain, the 


‘ Take... 
Get One! Pabst Mait Extract 
How? _The“Best” Tonic 














“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD—THE NEW YORK GCENTRAL,”—**aite cern 





ean tw neice as pinnate eS wr 





Roles 


| -- 
eee 





= Ei, 
NECESSARY PRECAUTION. 
OPEN-HEARTED McMirFF (in the Hotel Comfort, Bowery)—‘‘ What’s that ‘ 


LaNDLoRD—“ That’s one of th’ new sheets. 


together an’ skippin’ out th’ back windows without payin’ t 


now.” 


Th’ guests ot in th’ habit of tty in’ th’ old ones 
Reir ante, so we use these exclusive 











—— 


A Graceful Act | 


of hospitality is to offer callers a cur of 
Bouillon made from 


Extract of BEEF, 


It takes only a minute to prepare. 
Armour's Extract takes the place of home- 


made “Soup stock,” costs less, goes farther 
| and tastes better. 











Armour & Co., Chicago. 


4 








FOR YOUR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


Frew! Purel!Dexicious!!! 





ALWAYS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Mail orders receive prompt and careful attention. 








First Prize: One Columbia Bicyele ($100) 
and $250 in cash 


Second Prize : One Columbia Bicycie ($100) 
and $100 in cash 


Third Prize: One Columbia Bicycle ($100) 
and $50 in cash. 


Fourth Prize : One Columbia Bicycle ($100). 





We desire posters to advertise Colum- 
bia Bicycles—to make pee ple better 
pecan with the delight of rid- 
ing them. 

Therefore we want the best posters 
art can suppiy. , and so offer prizes 
that shou pt earnest effort. 

Artists, lithographers, pint, every- 
body, ean compete. Full particu- 
lars in circular. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MAKERS OF COLUMBIA BICYCLES 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














\MPHORATED 
DENTIFRICE 
TEETH 


The best Tollet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. 
To Cleanse and Whiten the Tests. 





Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


To Remove Tartar from the Tsern, 
Use Brown’s Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Text#, 
Use Brown’s Oamphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 
To Make the Guus Haxp and Healthy, 
Use Brown's Camph-ratcd faponaceous Dentifrice 


Price. 25c. a Jar. For Sale by all Druggists. 


ae 
. Focoa 


ta ONLY COCOA 
WITH RICH CHOCOLATE FLAVOR. 

















Sic Walter Raleigh 
plound so much enjoyment! 
S inthe tobacco he smoked 
¥ how supreme must be the 
am pleasure of the modern 

Bpasmoker with a pipe of 
the incomparable blend_ 


VALE PUXTURE 


A 207. trial package - - - 
- postpaid for 25 cents. 


' MARBURG BROS = 
7  =~BALTIMORE, MD. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. SUCCESSOR. 




























URBANA 


WINE COMPANY 


Gold =Seal 
Champagne 


For Sale by 
_ all leading Wine Dealers 
and Grocers. 








Post-Office : 
URBANA, N., Y. 








“WHEN THE GREEN COMES BACK” 
all thoughts return again to wheels and 
wheeling. You are bothered about 
Curistmas Girts. What better thana 

RAMBLER BICYCLE? 
Catalogue upon application. 
GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG. Co. 


New York. | 


Bostgn. Washington. 
base a Detroit. Coventry, Eng. 





WILSON’S 








‘mS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANt 
PACTURED BY 





J. Harper Bonnell Co., 


NEW YORK. 





80 good, you 


| 
| 











| UNDBORG'S 


goes SO far! 


But, it feels 





Lundborg’s Perfumes, etc., are always 
in chaste and artistic packages corre- 
sponding with their quality, which is 
unsurpassed, and make most acceptable 
gifts for any season and especially at 


Ce rma. 


} SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 





waste it. 





If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 
limbs, use an 


Allcock’s 


Porous 


Plaster 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 
tions is as good as the genuine. 





abe T etna tests ee 
imely Warning. 

The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 

\). = in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 

Os many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 

of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 

Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 













CHICAGO. | 


\ facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
i Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
_DORCHESTER, MASS. 


need 









—_— 2 ht 


écamier 
eoCream: | 


Will cure Pimples, Blackheads, 
and all Skin Eruptions. 
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Pi sts SALE EVERYWHERE. 


~~ ~~ = —_ 
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“Ball=-Bearing” 
Bicycle Shoe 


**FITS AND FEELS LIKE A GLOVE”’ 

Seamless at sides. Flexible corru- \ 
gated soles. Pratt Lace Fasteners. Men’s 
—Ladies’—all sizes- all widths. Black 
$3.00; Tan $3. 50. Sold by all Shoe 
and Sporting Goods dealers 


— —~>_4». 















This Trade-Mark on Heet 


If your dealer has none in stock, a pair 
will be sent prepaid « m receipt of price. Boonslet 


free 


'C.H. Fasgo & Co. (Mifts.) 
CHICAG 


' 
i 


gtoucnoncnenoncnoncnonononcononenoncncnenonosonononens 
IT IS. 


NOT PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH 


BUT REALLY ECONOMICAL... 


To Buy the Shawknit Half-Hose 


fey ane \rouno 10 ce THE CHEAPEST IN THE END 





UG Look FoR THE TRADE-MARK WHICH IS STAMPED ON THE TOBE. 


SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY. 


Descriptive Price-List, free, to any applicant. Ss HAW ST oO CKING Cc O. 


Beautiful Castle Calendar, free, to any appli- 
cant mentioning this publication. LOWELL, MASS. 
SUOMORORORORORONCROBONORORCOROHOEOZOHOHOROHOReReHOHOES 





PUBLISHERS, 








Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 








ee 











